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Yue LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1898. ) 
President—HENRY R. TEDDER, Esq. F.8.A. 

President-Elect—The Right Hon. the EARL of CRAWFORD, K.T. 

The TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEBRTING of this ASSOCIATION 
will be held wad SOUTHPORT on TUESDAY, August 23, and the Three 

yt ye be read and Discussions held on all matters —o 


with the Pr of Librari 
Full particul = and its work can be obtained on 
icati tou 


— J. Y. W. MACALISTER, Hon. Secretary. 
20, Hanover Square, W. 


| Pay af WORK. — M.A.Oxon., Scholar and 
vz henatl B desires LITERARY WORK, INDEXING, or oad 
v. F. Homme , 166, Kennington Park Road, S.E. 


Younes LADY, with slight clerical experience, 

post as LIBRARIAN or SECRETARY (Resident). 
Moderate terms.—Address Troy, care of Deacon’s Advertising Offices, 
154, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


ELL-ENOWN ENGLISH LITERARY MAN, 
0 has spent his life abroad. and is intimately acquainted 

Bela the. Taoraries and Archives Saget in ee South of Europe— 
lyin Pa make RESEARCHES 








8 as to the Associati 
fe underss 








other.—Address Re’ 








ris and Rome—would engage to 
re poeage to ENGLISH, SCOTTISH, or FAMILY HISTORIES oo 
of A. P. Watt & Son, 10, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—Forthcoming 
Examination.—JUNIOR ASSISTANT in the SCIENCE BRANCH 
of the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM (18-25), September 28. ‘The 
oa ty oy is gh latest at which applications can be received. They 
made on Forms to obtained, with particulars, from the 

nals Civil Service Commission, London, 8.W. 


(TECHNICAL COLLEGE, HUDDERSFIELD. 


The ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP ae ENGLISH, LATIN, and 
FRENCH is VACANT. Salary 1001. pean 
Applications to be sent in to the BinciPat not later than August 16. 
Statement of duties may be obtained upon application to 
HOS. THORP, Secretary. 


M4580N UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
ASSISTANT ee, IN HISTORY AND THE 
NGLISH LANGUAGE 
The Council invite catonans for the above : a pointment. 
Applications, by t ould be sent to the 
undersigned not la’ r than Monday, September a 
The didate elected will be required to enter upon his duties on 
one 1, 1898. 
Further particulars may be obtained fro: 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


DEPARTMENT OF MINING. 
The Council of the YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS, invite applica- 
piney for the Prange oy of PROFESSOR of MINING, at a stipend of 
and half the Class F The Professor will be required to conduct 
Cunoes in Coal and Metalliferous Mining, both for Students attending 
: Begg Course pager over Three Years and for Persons 
Cc One or Two Classes per Week. 
The Professor will Dave liberty to undertake Private Practice to a 
limited extent. Applications will be received up to August 15, and the 























UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of 
SCIENCE (including the Indian and Oriental Schools and the Depart- 
ments of Applied Science and the Fine Arts) BEGINS on OCTOBER 4. 

Introductory Lecture by eka a SULLY, M.A. LL.D. Students of 
both sexes are admitted. The no Entrance Examination 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE COMMENCES on 
pg tal 3. Introductory Lecture, at4pm., by Mr. SIDNEY SPOKEs. 

and relating to Scholarships, &c. (value 
000/.), may be obtained from the College, Gower Street, W.C. 
a BOYS’ SCHOUL REOPENS SEPTEMBER 12. 
The College is close to the Gower Street Station 
M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
ANCHESTER. 
PROSPECTUSES for iz SESSION 1998- 9 will be forwarded on 
bag gto 
DEPARTMENT of ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW; 
MENT for WOMEN. 
DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE. 
EVENING and POPULAR COURSES. 
Special Prospectuses can also be obtained of 
DEPARTMENT of ENGINEERING. 
DEPARTMENT of LAW. 
DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC HEALTH. 
DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 
PHARMACEUTICAL DEPARTMENT; and 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, and PRIZES. 
Apply to Mr. Cornisu, 16, St. Ann's Square. Manchester, or at the 
College. SYDNEY CHAFFERS, Registrar. 


Ss! MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 
The WINTER sonenian. ar on OCTOBER 3, with an Intro- 
ductory Address, at 3 p LEY. 
The ANNUAL DINNER win io sald in the Evening, at the KING'S 
erg HOLBORN RESTAURANT, Mr. J. N. MOORE, J P., in the 
r. 











and DEPART- 


en 


CMLNM AS 





ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 


One of 1441., Two of 781. 15s., One of 521. 10s., Two of 571. 15s. ee 
Two open to Students from Oxford and Cambridge), will be awarded by 
examination on September 21 and 22. 

There are Sixteen Resident Appointments in the Hospital open to 
Students without expense. The School provides complete preparation 
for the Higher Examinations and Degrees of the Universities. Special 
attention is direc’ to the fact that the authorities of the Medical 
pope pare for the first ane eearone open all the Special Classes for 
the Highe 

ing. Residential College i is at present at 33 and 35, Westbourne 
ae W. Terms may be had on application to the Warden, Mr 

H. 8. qiee 
NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 

The New Out-Patients’ Department, which covers an area of over 
20,000 superficial square feet, was opened in May. It occupies the 
entire ground floor of the New Clarence W ing, which, when completed, 
will also provide additional Wards and a Residential College for 
Medical Officers and Students. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The New School Buildings and Laboratories, begun in the Mid- 
summer Vacation of last year, were ete by yee middle of the 
Winter Session. The Ph e been further 
increased, and form a series of rooms which occupy y the whole of the 
First Floor of both the Old and New Buildings 

A fresh Laboratory, fitted with Electric Light and _ all modern 
fn gate ow for the study of Biology, Pathology, and Bacteriology, 








All the Buildings hitherto used for the Out-Patients’ Department of 
the Hospital have pecs panscrnenee to wh Medical School for purposes 








Professor will be required to enter upon his duties on October ms 1898. of New New Museum. A complete 
geen hy =P ng tg enn eg td 

wit! rovis! om A ‘extens ve New ratories for Pathology an 
{ J NIVERSITY of DURHA M. Bacteriology, and an improved a for Pathological Specimens, 





SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1898. 


An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of 701., and an EXHIBITION of 
301., each tenable for Two Years, will be offered for com eee at the 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS, which COMMENCE S OCTO- 
BER 12.—Further oe can be obtained from a 4 Ecurr- 
saw, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


St. 2 PAUL'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, COLET 

will REOPEN for eager agli ae on a, 

pM nn 13. Application for filling vacan: to the Head 
Master, Mr. J. Bewsuer, M.A., late Scholar oft Balliol pang Oxford. 

During the last School Year 20 Paulines gained Scholarships or Exhibi- 

tions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 8 gained admission to Woolwich 

or Sandhurst. (During the last twelve years 231 Scholarships have been 

ars 2 Paulines at Oxford and Cambridge.) 
ie Apposition, 1897, there were 82 Boys in the School who had 
gues Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificates, 29 who had passed the 





witha Special Anatomical ed 
For Prospectus apply to Mr. F. H 1 ADDEN, School Secretary. 
G. P. FIELD, Dean. 


A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


ADAME AUBERT, 141, Regent Street, W., 
RECOMMENDS and forwards gratis PROSPECTUSES of 
English and Foreign SCHOOLS and een De ao mama and 
introduces GOVERNESSES, Visiting Teachers, Cha Com- 
panions, Secretaries for ee the CONTINENT, J AFRICA, ‘AMERICA, 
ASIA, AUSTRALASIA 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING. & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sackville Street, W. 








FRANCE, — The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONBE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 22%, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


ERGMONT SANATORIUM for INEBRIATE 
WOMEN, 2, Mill Bank, West Derby, oe. E. Leeper 
1880. Telephone 3,330. Three Classes ad to be 
made to the Lapy SuPERINTENDENT. 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London.— 
Confidential yes Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos, 
1893), Indexer and Dutch Translator to the India Office. Permanent 
Staff of trained English and Foreign Fe 
= Typists sent out for temporary work. Verbatim French and German 
rters for Congresses, &c. Literary and Commercial ‘Translations 
into and from all Languages. Specialities: Dutch Translations, Foreign 
and Medical Type-writing, Indexing of Scientific Books. Libraries 


talogued. 
Pupils Trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work. 
NFORMATION OFFICE, OXFORD. — Director, 


C. C. ORD, M.A. Centre of Communication for the Learned Pro- 
aon 7erTe. Advised. Service Tuition.—Office of the INFORMA- 
0: 


ECITALS. —“A Prince among Elocutionists.” 
“A highly talented Elocutionist.’ "—Cambridge Chronicle. ‘‘ Mar- 
vellous powers of Elocution.’’—Rugby Advertiser. ‘‘In mt rank of 
living Elocutionists.”"— Peterborough Expre:s. ‘‘ Held the audience § ~ 
bound.” —Ulverston News.—Barniso Barnspate, Elocutionist, Roch 























9, Harr Srreer, Broomssury, Lonvon. 


ME: GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York 

Street, Covent Garden, _ leper Director and Manager of K: 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., ted, begs to announce that he 
RESUMED BUSINESS as a PUBLISHEIE on his own account, and 
will be glad to,hear from Authors with MSS. ready nay publication, aad 
consider proposals for New Books. Address as above 


HS AUTHORS’ AGENCY, Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. hg tam 2. yoy Row. 

interests of Authors capably oe pe Agresmenta 

Estimates, and Accounts ceaing on Sohal? of Av fond 88. 

with Publishers. Transfers carefully aes Thirty years’ practions 

experience in all kinds of P Consultation 

.—Terms and testimonials from. taadinal ‘Authors on ene to 
Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Row. 


T° AUTHORS.—Colonel ROBERT W. ROUT-. 
LEDGE, late Managing Director of George Routledge & Sons, 

Limited, will be pleased to RECEIVE MSS. with a view to disposing of 

them. From his jong experience in the Publishing Trade Pein 

Routledge has special facilities for placing Literary Work, Advisin, 

to Rates of Payment, Drawing up Agreements, &c. Terms on appl bee 

tion.—Temporary Offices: Racquet Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

12 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


if ANDERSON & CO,., Advertising Agents, 
Pn, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W., 
City Office: 15, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, E.C., 
as Advertisements at the lowest possible prices. Special terms to 
‘3, &c., on application. 


























Catalogues, 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 20, = Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


ie ee 3 18 & RB bc ¥ Sy 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 


w ready, SUMMER CATALOGUE, No. 89, of choice BOOKS and 
MANUSCHIETS. Post free, Sixpence. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 











ae ,rors ay 77 who had qualified for Medical R 
r cent. of the Boys who a these successes had 





ADVICE : as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 





ecomeah thee early education at Golet Court. 
U NIVERSIT TY COLL: EGE of WALES, al) Examinations at home or Sere 


(One of the Constituent Colleges of the University of Wales.) 
Training Department for Secondary Teachers, Men and Women. 
Recognized by the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 
Professor of the Theory, Practice, and History of Education, 
FOSTER WATSON, M.A. (Lond.). 

Assistant Lecturers, 

Miss ANNA ROWLANDS, B.A. (Lond.). 

D. R. HARRIS, B.A. (Cantab. and Lond. ). 

Preparation for (a) the Degrees in Arts and Science of the University 
of Wales, the curriculum for which includes the Theory and History of 
Education as an ogg subject in the Third Year; (b) Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certifica eory and Practice ; (c) London University 
Teachers’ Diploma ; a) College of Prece rs’ Di plomas 

oe Fee for the Session (in uding Lactures and Practice), 


1 reside in Lodgings in the Town. Some of 
the Men Students are able, with economy, to limit the cost of Board 
and Residence to 25/. per annum. 

Women Students reside in the ag of Residence for Women 
Students. Terms from 31 to 40 Guineas. 

For further particulars apply to 

T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 








(a body of Oxford and Cambridge Gra- 
duates) gives ae and Assistance, without charge, to Parents and 
he of Schools ‘(or Boys or sip and Tutors for 








—A 
should be sent to the Manager, R. J. Bervor, M.A., 8, Yancener Place, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


MESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
me of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY, 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 





EWSPAPER, ANGLO-CONTINENTAL, old- 
established, ying concern, published in Nice and Switzer- 
land, TO BE Di POR 1D OF.—Address F. Wess, Hapsburgerhof, 





Aas BOOK BUSINESS.—THOMAS 

ne ae Rookseller, offers his well-known BUSINESS 
and STOCK FOR SALE. Formerly of 38. Leicester Square; the last 
ten years at Brighton. An accident and health cause of selling.— 
Address 21, Prince Albert Street, Brighton. 


YPE-WRITING, in best style, 1d. per folio 
of 72 words. References to Authors.—Miss Giappine, 28, Lans- 
downe Gardens, South Lambeth, 8. W. 


VYPE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 
DAUGHTER and ASSISTANTS.—Authors’ MSS. 1s. per 1 
words. Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references. Nice 

Srxzs, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith, W. 











Now ready, 
ATALOGUE No, 24.—Water-Colour Drawings 


by Cozens, Turner, Cotman, Prout, &c.—Turner’s Liber Studiorum 
—scarce Engravings—Fine-Art Kooks—Kelmscott Press Books— Works 
by Prof. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wm. Warp, 2, Church Terrace, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


ae ke Le L O G U. = 
W. M. VOYNICH & C, A. EDGELL, M.A. 


FIRST LIST of BOOKS offered FOR SALE, including Incunabula 
—Early Americana— Condemned and Burnt Books — English Books 
before 1640—Palmistry, &c. 

Now ready, post free, 1s. 
92, Edith Grove, Chelsea, S.W., London. 
(By post only.) 
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Just published, gratis and post free, 
TOPOGEREAP?P HE ES. 





es 
A CATALOGUE of nearly 2,000 Books relating to every part of Great 
Britain and Ireland, scarce Engravings, early Maps, Water-Colour 
Drawings, &c. 
WALTER V. DANIELL, 
53, Mortimer Street, London, W. 


’? RUSSELL SMITH’S CATALOGUE of 

choice, useful, and curious BOOKS contains Early English 
TDictionaries—Old Military Treatises— 
Controversies - Two Centuries of Tracts. 





Literatu re—the Drama—Earl 


County ao ee eles 
1593 to 1764—Autographs of Ben Jonson and Robert Dudley, Earl of 


Leicester Sporting ~ id American Maps—fine Kindings—Seventeenth- 
Century Songs in MS.—Facetia—Curiosa—and Works in the By-ways of 
literature. 52 pages. Post free.—24, Great Windmill Street, London, 
‘W. (one minute from Piccadilly Circus). 


(CArAiocor of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 
rices. I. PHILOSOPHY. Il. RELIGION. Intl. HIS- 
TORY. IV. iv. oetRy. DRAMA, MUSI BEAUX-ARTS. VI. 
GEOGRAPHY. VII. MILITARY. VIII. FICTION. 1x. “GEN ERAL 
LITERATURE. 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


CRIENTAL BOOKS (formerly issued by W. H. 
Allen & Co.) now aeagrrere by Sampson Low wx & Co, 


Limited, 8t.. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, London, “Publishers to the 
India Office. —A CATALOGUE of these Text-Books, Class-Books, 


a and Indian Government Publications can be had on applica- 
on. 








MERICAN BOOKS.—A CATALOGUE of 

American Books in various Departments of Literature can be 

had of Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited, St. Dunstan’s House, 
Fetter Lane, London. 


CHOOL BOOKS, DICTIONARIES, &c. (includ- 
ing Mr. Jackson’s Upright Writing Copy Books), in English and 
other Languages, published by Samrson Low, Marston & Co., Limited, 
eg Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, London. Lists can be had on applica- 


{;OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—Messrs. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co., St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
London, supply the Trade with Foreign Books and Periodicals. t 
Train Consignments from their Continental Agents twice a week. 
CATALOGUE gratis. 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 

all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Baye 
. CATALOG d Re- 





inders —, — posi 
Street, London, 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The ee —— a See iTy and Printers, 
50, Leadenhall t, London, E .C.) 
Contains hairless oo age over yy pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. r dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that he Leade ynhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
-sarpeys for the loss of MSS. by fire orotherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF 
ALL THE BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS COUNTRY 
from ONE GUINEA SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
per annum. TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


Psa + te tase a N.B.—Two or Three Friends 
at the houses of Subscribers) | ™®Y UNITS in ONE GUB- 
GUINEAS per SCRIPTION and thus lessen 


from TWO 
annum. | the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST 
(100 PAGES) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. 

Also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30-84, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241, BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; 
48, QUBEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; and at 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 








THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection invited, 


REPRODUCTION IN CARBON PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


To be published in Twelve Parts. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 
CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 
Price to Subscribers, 91. 
(Part 1X, now ready. 


The HOLBEIN DRAWINGS. By 
Special Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 54 fine 
Reproductions of the Famous Drawings at Windsor 
Castle, bound in Artistic Cover. Price 5J. 5s. 





The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, HAAG, 
HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE JONKS, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 


MANN, &c. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN PERMANENT 
CARBON OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART 


FROM 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COLLECTIONS. 


ne 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. Em- 
bracing almost the whole of the Masterpieces of the 
Great Artists of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, and rich in Examples of the Italian, 
Flemish, Dutch, German, French, and Spanish Schools 
of Painting. 


The NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON. A New Series of Reproductions of the chief 
Works of the British and Foreign Schools. Each Auto- 
type sold separately at 12s. each. 


The TATE COLLECTION 
(NATIONAL GALLERY of BRITISH ART). Man 
of the important Pictures now exhibited at Millban 
have been reproduced and published in Autotype, in- 
cluding the chief Works of G. F. Watts, R.A. Further 
additions are contemplated. 


The NORWICH SCHOOL of PAINT- 


ING. Now ready, a Series of Reproductions of Works by 





JOHN CROME. KE. T. DANIELL, 
J. S. COTMAN. T. LOUND. 

J. J. COTMAN. R. LEMAN. 

M. E. COTMAN. J. MIDDLETON. 
J. STARK. H. BRIGHT. 

R. LADBROOKE. J. W. WALKER. 


Complete Prospectus on application. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATA- 
LOGUE. Now ready, New Edition of 160 es. With 
sa of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Auto- 

s, and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience 
eference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically 
ra Artists’ Names. Post free, 1s. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





OOKS WANTED.—Moore’s Alps in 1864. Rare 


Books wanted. Priced List free. Rare Books 
in Stock. State wants.—Baxer’s Great Bookshop, Birmin 


Wy saten, JOURNALS and ILLUSTRATIONS 
(no Cuttings), 


With ARTICLES on the WORK, DEATH, and FUNERAL 
SOLEMNITIES of the late PRINCE BISMARCK. 


Only entire, uninjured copies, Foreign and Trans-Oceanic, desired. 


— 25,000 





can give in exchange double value in Stamps, as per Senf’s 
oneges 1897. 
Puttrrp Srrasser, Salzburg, Austria. 


L ° ¥ 2,22 LIB RAR Y, 
ST, JAMES'S SQUARE. 8. W. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Eeq. 


ice- 
The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. ; + Right Rey. the Lord Bishop 
of London ; ed 8 ae ‘alas ie pore gi i KCB. 
t Hon. 
es Hon. Sir John Lubbock, . M.P. ight t — Bart ‘of Rosebery. 
e Library contains about 180,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literatare, in various . Subscription, 32. a year; ae Mem- 
bership, according to o9°. m Volumes are allowed to Coun 
and Ten to Town Members. -Room open from Ten ogee § 
Six. Catal ogee, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. price Me. 3 to 
Members, 16s. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 


full particulars. Schools also Assoc! 
Limited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, Wc c. elegrapule adress, “Tri 


form, London.” Telephone No. 1854, 


YHACKERAY HOTEL (Temperance), 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
This newly erected and coogi Hotel will, it is believed, meet 


the appr of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 


gael Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath-Rooms on every 
SPACIOUS DINING, “capey ee ba READING, 
AND SMOKING R 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect do wocand Night Porter. 


Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVB, 


Telegraphic Address—“ Thackeray, London.” 


URNISHED APARTMENTS in one of the most 
py positions in TUNBRIDGE WELLS. South as 
good view ; three minutes’ walk from the repo Common, and i 
—R. G., 18, ( Claremont Road, Tunbridge Wells. 























Sales by Auction. 
Engravings, Water-Colour Drawings, and Px 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, August 11, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, 
MISCELLANEOUS ENGRAVINGS, consisting of Portraits in a 
tint, stipple, and line—Fancy Subjects of the English School, man ing 
in colours—' Seeking) ical and Scriptural Subjects —Early En lish Views 
in colours— g Prints and Caricatures; also WAT: OLOUR 
DRAWINGS. ow PAINTI NGS. 
On view the day prior and 


Coins and Miscellaneous Property. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, etpnd Square, W.C., 
on FRIDAY, August 12, at ten minutes past 1 o’clock precisely, Fs 
COLLECTION rt ENGLISH, FOREIGN, and COLONIAL COINS, 
MEDALS, &c., in Gold, Silver, and Copper; also Miscellaneous Pro- 
perty, com <whey Antique Silver and shat eld Plate, Decorative China, 

atches, Jewellery, Battersea Enamels, Miniatures, &c.; and a few 
Lots of Antique Furniture. 
Catal on appl 





on application. 





ing of Sale. C: 





On view the day prior and morning of Sale. 








Miscellaneous Books. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on TUESDAY, August 16, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o’clock precisely, | a COLLECTION of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
amongst which will be found Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols.— ‘io’s 
Decameron, 3 vole.—A’Beckett’s Comic eye of —, ling’s 
In Black and White, Story of the Gads 27, Pact klin’s Works, 
10 vols.—Swift’s Works, 19 vols.—Lardner’s binet C: Gpclopeedia, 101 101 ss 
—Graphic, 20 vols. —Vanity Fair, 41 vols.—Rowla n’s 
Human Life—Scrap-book containing Theatrical Portraits—Acosta’ tay Bes 
and West Indies—Manners and Customs of the Russians—Fielding's 
Cumberland—Hume’s England, Bowyer’s edition—Catalogue of Birds 
in the British Museum, vols. 12 to 23—ditto Coins, Manuscripts, &c.— 
small Collection of Ex-Libris. 

Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on receipt of stamp. 


Miscellaneous Books.—Four Days’ Sale. 


Me tet HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, 

Pk 9, and ‘Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock, valuable MISCEL- 

EOUS BOOKS, including several Private Collections, comprising 

aro Book, 4 vols. folio—Rymer’s nig ee 6 vols. — Camden’s 

Britannia, 4 vols.—Annals of ‘Ireland, 5 vols. 4to.—Grose’s Antiquities, 
Club Pubiications—Exeter Diocesan 











pts yne and Sp 

al Society" s T A Kilkenny A cal Trans- 
Solem, 1849-58—long Series of Edinburgh, hag lack wood, 
and Fortnightly Reviews, Athenzwum, Academy, Pall Mall Gazette, 


Money Market Review, Bankers’ ln el Enplish, Irish, American, 
and Foreign Scientific Seriale—Amadis de Gaul, 26 vols. —Casanova’s 
Memoirs, 12 vols.—Mrs. rasepag Fr Autobiography, 6 vols.—Miss Freer's 
Works, 12 vols. 0 vols.—Mure’s Greece, 


5 vols.—Gladstone’s Homer, 3 vols.—Tenn rai? ; Feen 1888—Stephen’s 
Dictionary, 22 vols —Kembie’s Codex Diplomaticus, ri eeu} —Dawkins’s 
Cave-hunting—Morris’s Birds, 6 vols.—and a lection of Books 
on the Topography and Antiquities of the United a 


TUESDAY NEXT,—Curiosities. 

The valuable Collection of Indian and Burmese Swords, Daggers, 
Guns, Shields, Pistols, Lances, and other Weapons; also 
Gods, Tusks, Vases, China, a splendid Gong on massive 
Carved Stand, Trophies of Armour, §c., the Property of the 
late General E. POWER; also Relics, Antiquities, @ 


ee. v3 Curios Jrom the Pecige tose d daslands, an 
nas Feather a 











Collection of Royal Hair, &c. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
on TUESDAY NEXT, August 9, at half-past 12 o’clock ‘precisely. 
On view the day prior 10 to 4 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
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FRIDAY NEXT. 
Lots of Miscellaneous Effects from various Private 
uae Bol Yciusing Scientific, Photographic, and Liectrical 
Apparatus, §e. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
on FRIDAY NEXT, August 12, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely. 
On view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
had. 





HE CHRIST in SHAKSPEARE. 
By CHARLES ELLIS. 
rian Edition, leatherette, 3s.6d. ‘‘A very valuable addition to 
gnelspeariaa literature.’ —School Guardian. 


London : Houlston & Sons, Paternoster Square. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
Ts CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contents for AUGUST. 
OUR FUTURE EMPIRE in the FAR EAST. By the Author of ‘1920.’ 
FREE TRADE and FOREIGN POLICY. By J. A. Hobson. 
SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES. By Ford Madox Hueffer. 
The ART of BLACKMAIL. By a Financial Journalist. 
CHRIST and the APPEAL to the PEOPLE. ky S. Baring-Gould. 
The LIKENESS of CHRIST. By the Dean of Canterbury. 
The KELMSCOTY PRESS and the NEW PRINTING. 
Louis Cotton. 
The DEFEAT of the OIL-KINGS. By Robert Donald. 
APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION. By Vernon Bartlet and A. J. Carlyle. 


HOW the COMMUNION TABLES were set ALTAR-WISE. ky Prof. 
Sayce. 

‘The FROGEROTS of AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. By Sir Julius 
Vogel. 


By Albert 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of EAST LONDON. By Canon Barnett. 
LIBERALISM and EMPIRE, By J, Compton Rickett, M.P. 
WANTED: a DEFEAT. ; By'a New Radical. 

London : Isbister & Co,, Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
LIST. 


—@~—— 
Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LETTERS to his SON on RELIGION. 


By ROUNDELL, First EARL of SELBORNE. 


NOVELS. OF THE DAY. 


Crown 8vo, 6g, each. 


The FOREST LOVERS. A Romance. 


MAURICE HEWLETT. Second Impression. 


A PHILOSOPHER'S ROMANCE. 


JOHN BERWICK. 


The MAN of the FAMILY. F. Emily 


PHILLIPS. 


The CONCERT-DIRECTOR. Nellie 


K, BLISSETT. 


The GOSPEL of FREEDOM. Robert 


HERRICK. 


The CELEBRITY. An Episode. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


The GENERAL MANAGER'S 


STORY. HERBERT E. HAMBLEN. 


WHERE the TRADE WIND BLOWS. 


Mrs, S. CROWNINSHIELD. 


The CHOIR INVISIBLE. 


LANE ALLEN. 








James 





THE AUGUST NUMBER OF 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


Illustrated, price 1s. 4d., 
Contains— 

The BATTLE of MANILLA BAY. The Destruction of the 
Spanish Fleet described by Eye-Witnesses. With a 
Sketch Plan. 

1. Narrative of Colonel George A. Loud. 

2. Colonel George A. Loud’s Diary, written during the 
Battle. 

3. Narrative of Dr. Charles P. Kindleberger, Junior 
Surgeon of the Flag-Ship ‘‘ Olympia.” 

4, Narrative of Joel C. Evans, Gunner of the ‘‘ Boston.” 

An ARTIST with ADMIRAL SAMPSON’S FLEET. By 
Walter Russell. With Pictures from Sketches made on 
the spot. 

FACTS about the PHILIPPINES. With a Discussion of 
Pending Problems. By F. A. Vanderlip. With a Map 
and Pictures from Photographs. 

LIFE in MANILLA. By W. Cumming. With Pictures 
from Photographs. 

And numerous other Articles of general interest. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LimiTED, London. 








SECOND EDITION 


IN RAPID PREPARATION. 





CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 


Gold Medallist, Royal Geographical Society, formerly Deputy Commissioner, Burmah, and Administrator 
of Mashonaland, Special Correspondent of the 7imes, &c., Author of ‘ Across Chrysé,’ ‘The Key of the 


Pacific,’ 


With Frontispiece, Maps, Plans, Copious Index, &c. 


Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 16s. 


‘* Every page of the volume should be carefully studied by those who desire to gain a right under- 
standing of the present position in China.”—Atheneum. 


“‘It is the book of the day, for it gives in an interesting form the information which the British 
public requires for the purpose of shaping the national policy.”—Morning Post. 


‘* Mr. Colquhoun possesses excellent qualifications, and is in every respect well equipped for the task 


he has undertaken. 


Small wonder, then, that in the result we are provided with a volume which, coming 


at the present moment, supplies what is a desideratum, a book which makes clear to the most ordinary 
understanding the status quo existing in the Celestial Empire to-day.”--Pall Mall Gazette, 

‘* This book may be recommended as a vigorous statement of the facts by one on whose knowledge and 
ability neither class of politicians can cast any doubts.”—Daily Telegraph, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, London and New York. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No, 258, AUGUST, 1898. 
MR. GLADSTONE and his PARTY. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
ENGLAND — AMERICA. By Sir George Sydenham Clarke, 
K.C.M.G. F.R.S. 
The > SPANTARDS in in CUBA. By Antonio Gonzalo Pérez, Member of 
Cu 


The wed ERSITY of OXFORD in 1898. By the Hon. George C. 
Brodrick, Warden of Merton College. 


The THEATRICAL POSITION. By Frederick Wedmore. 
The MONEY-LENDING INQUIRY. By T. W. Russell, M.P. 


VEGETARIAN STILL: a Reply to Sir Henry Thompson. 
Josiah Oldfield. 


COMMERCIAL MANSLAUGHTER. By Miss Gertrude Tuckwell. 
RECENT SCIENCE. By Prince Kropotkin. 
A erat for the BETTER TEACHING of MANNERS. By Mrs. Hugh 





By Dr. 


A GORDON MYTH. By Professor Robert K. Douglas. 

The TAXATION of GROUND VALUES. ky Sir Edward Sassoon, Bart. 

MR. HERBERT SPENCER in SELF-DEFENCE. By W. H. Mallock. 

AMERICAN ‘YELLOW JOURNALISM.’ By Miss Elizabeth L. Banks. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


HE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. 
Contents. AUGUST. Price 2s. 

On the Annual Range of cemperature int the ‘Surface Waters of the 
Ocean, and its Relation to other C Ry Sir 
John Mur rray, K.C.B. F.R.8. LL.D. D.Sc. —An Ex) loration in 1897 of 
some of the Glaciers of Spitsbergen. ee W. Martin Conway.—Mr. 
Frazer’s‘ Pausanias.’ By the Rev. H. ‘ozer.—Proposal for an Expe- 
dition to Sannikeff Land. By Baron z von Toll.—Russian Navigators 
in the Arctic Ocean in 1895-96. Communicated by Colonel J. Shokalsky. 
—United States Daily Atmoenhers Survey. A! Willis L. Moore.— 
Persian Gulf Notes. By Captain A. W. Stiffe, R.I.M.—Areas of North 
American and Australian River-basins —The Glaciers of Russia in 1896. 
—The Monthly Record.—Obituary :—Major-General R. G. sree ena 
C.B.R.E. By Colonel Sir Thomas Hungerford Holdich, R.E. K 
C.B.—Meetings of the more Geographical Society, Session om a 
Geographical Literature of the Month —Numerous Maps ane Illustra- 
tions. Edward Stanford, 26-27, Cockspur Street, S. 


MERICAN SCULPTURE; Sketches with the 
Architectural Association Excursion; also some Capitals in Lin- 
colnshire Bell Towers ; the Compulsory Sanitary Inspection of Schools ; 
National Competition’ of Schools of Art; the Royal Archwological 
Institute at Lancaster ; Sound, ry ob fs Heat (Stusents’ Colamn), &c. 
—See the BUILDER of August 6 (4d.; by post, 44d.}. Through any 
Newsagent, or direct from the Publisher of the "Builder, 45, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C. 


ATEST PUBLICATIONS of the ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON. 


PROCEEDINGS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
of LONDON, 1898. Part II. Containing Papers read at the 
Scientific Meetings held in March and April, 1808. With 9 Plates. 
Price to Fellows, 9s. ; to the Public, 12s. 


TRANSACTIONS. Vol. XIV. Part VII. Contain- 
ing Pa) “a ‘On the Lepidosiren of the Amazons,’ by Dr. EMIL A. 
GOEL C.M Z.8., with 2 Plates; and ‘On a Collection of Ly ray 
from the Rio Jurna, Brazil,’ by G. ‘A. BOULENGER, F.R.S. F.Z.8., 
with 4 Plates. Price to Fellows, 1ls. 3d _; to the Public, 15s. 

To be obtained at the Society’s Office (3, Hanover Square, W.), or 
through any Bookseller. 

















Just published, 8vo. price 2s. 6d. net. 
Nn DiAs CURRENCY. 


By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, MA, 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


oe by the Royal Commissioners for the Digest of the Law to 
repare the Digest of the Law of Bilis of Exchange, &c. 


Longmans, Green & Co. London, New York, and Bombay. 


(PBACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY. 


Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY ; 


or, the Prineipal Events recorded in the Hol riptures, arranged 
under their cone respective dates, wit Dictionar: giving 
an account of the ae named, an Appendix on English Trans- 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 

2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Lilustrations. 


Published by G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

















MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW NOVELS. 


THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN 


TREASURE. 
By MAXWELL GRAY, 
Author of ‘ The Last Sentence ’ and ‘ The Silence of Dean 
Maitland.’ 1 vol. 6s 
DAILY MAIL.—“ A book to be bought and read, and 
read again and again.” 


VIA LUCIS. 
By KASSANDRA VIVARIA. 1 vol. 6s. 
MORNING POST.—“ The author possesses distinct gifts 
of vivid expression, and clothes wang of her thoughts in 
language marked by considerable force and sometimes by 
beauty of imagery and of melody.” 


A ROMANCE OF THE FIRST 


CONSUL. 
By MATILDA MALLING. 1 vol. és. 


THE DULL MISS ARCHINARD. 
By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 1 vol. 6s. 
ACADEM Y.—‘‘The hardened novel-reader will find this 
a thoroughly engrossing book.” 


THE LAKE OF WINE. 
By BERNARD CAPES. 1 vol. 6s. 
SPECTATOR.—“ A blend of Le Fanu and Stevenson. It 
has the creepiness of the former, and the grace of style, the 
literary finesse of the latter.” 


HER LADYSHIP’S ELEPHANT. 
By D. D. WELLS. 1 vol. 3s. 6d, 
ATHENAUM.—“ An admirable piece of fooling, with 
not a dull page in it from beginning to end.” 


A CHAMPION IN THE SEVENTIES. 
By EDITH BARNETT. 1 vol. 6s. 
BLACK and WHITE. oct WELL be enjoyed by every one 
who appreciates good writing.” 


EZEKIEL’S SIN. 
By J. H. PEARCE. 1 vol. 6s. 

SKETCH.—* The book is full of delightful pictures of the 
sea, the lonely life of fishermen, and the sparse dwellers of 
the coast.” 

Mr. Heinemann’s List of Novels by R. L. STEVENSON, 
HALL CAINE, I. ZANGWILL, HENRY JAMES, E. 
NORRIS, ROBERT HICHENS, HAROLD FREDERIC, 
&c., post ‘free. 

London: 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C, 


SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


“Conveys a great deal of information pocorn alk in any way dry 
or technical.” —Kentish Mercury. 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 








THIRD EDITION, feap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 


EMARE ABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 
Cire with the Observation 
of acl me! Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS 


Edward p shenadag 26'and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 








SIXTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 


the most apne rary in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 
Edward Stanford, 26 se 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 





NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
BA ee Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 
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MRS. HENRY WOOD'S 
NOVELS. 


—_—~——— 


NEW EDITION, in scarlet cloth, 2s. Gd. each; 
or, in green cloth, Qs, each. 


EAST LYNNE. 
“*East Lynne’ is full of incident, exciting in every page, and 
admirably written.’’—Obserrer. 


The CHANNINGS. 


“The Channings’ will probably be read over and over again.” 
Atheneum. 


Mrs. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 


“The boldness, originality, and social scrutiny displayed in this work 
remind the reader of ‘ Adam Bede.’ ”—Morning Post. 


The SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. 
LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 


“The story is admirably told.”’—Spectator. 


VERNER’S PRIDE. 


“«Verner’s Pride’ is a first-rate novel.’’—Sun. 


ROLAND YORKE. 
‘*In all respects worthy of the hand that wrote ‘The Channings’ and 
East Lynne.’ ’’— Daily News. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. The First Series. 


“We regard these stories as almost perfect of their saa a 
pectator. 
MILDRED ARKELL. 
ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 


“Mrs. Wood has spared no pains to accumulate the materials fora 
thrilling story.’’—Saturday Review. 


TREVLYN HOLD. 


“We cannot read a page of this work without discovering a graphic 
force of delineation which it would not be easy to surpass.” 
Daily News. 


GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. 


“The name of Mrs. Henry Wood widens and strengthens with the 
increase in the number of her books.”—Morning Post. 


The RED COURT FARM. 
‘Our readers’ attention will be enchained by it from the first page 
to the last.’’— Weekly Dispatch. 


WITHIN the MAZE. 


‘‘One of Mrs. Henry Wood’s best novels.’’—Graphic. 
ELSTER’S FOLLY. 
LADY ADELAIDE. 


‘“‘Madame Henry Wood est fort célébre en Angleterre, et ses romans 
sont dans toutes les mains et revivent dans toutes les mémoires.”’ 


L’Instruction Publique. 
OSWALD GRAY. 
“Mrs. Wood has an art of novel-writing which no rival possesses in 
the same degree.”—Spectator. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. Second Series. 
ANNE HEREFORD. 


“The incidents are well planned, and the narrative is easy and 
vigorous.” —Iliustrated London News. 


DENE HOLLOW. 
*‘Readers wishing to be entertained will find their curiosity whole- 
somely gratified.’’—Morning Post. 


EDINA. 
A LIFE’S SECRET. 


‘* Well written, effective, and truthful.’’—IZlustrated Times. 


The HOUSE of HALLIWELL. 
This story an i 1 interest, having been written 
before ‘ East Lynne.’ 


POMEROY ABBEY. 
“The way in which the mystery is worked up is really beyond all 
praise.” —Morning Post. 


COURT NETHERLEIGH. 


“ Lisez-le ; lisez-le ; c'est un livre honnéte.”—Le Signai. 


The MASTER of GREYLANDS. 


“‘No one who opens ‘ The Master of Greylands’ will be disappointed.” 
John Bull. 


The STORY of CHARLES STRANGE. 


“The power to draw minutely and carefully each character is Mrs. 
Wood's especial gift.”—Atheneum. 


ASHLEY. 
BESSY RANE. 


“‘ Bears the impress of Mrs. Wood’s versatile talent and well-known 
skill.”"—Literary World. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 


New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 








HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


——— 
A NEW AND ORIGINAL WORK BY 
JEROME K. JEROME 
WILL BE PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA 
ON WEDNESDAY NEXT, AUGUST 10. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. extra cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE SECOND THOUGHTS 
OF AN IDLE FELLOW. 


By JEROME K. JEROME, 
Author of ‘Three Men in a Boat,’ &c. 





NEW WORK BY Mk. T. H. 8S. ESCOTT. 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
In 1 vol. large crown 8vo. extra cloth, 6s. 


PERSONAL FORCES OF THE 
PERIOD. 


By T. H. 8. ESCOTT, 


Author of ‘ England : its People, Polity, and Pursuits,’ 
‘ Social Transformations of the Victorian Age,’ &c. 


“It has occurred to Mr. T. H. S. Escott to put into a 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
RECENT BOOKS. 


—_~>——_ 


EVELYN INNES. 


Cloth, 6s. 


LEO TOLSTOY: a Study. 
Portrait, Cloth, 5s, By G. H. PERRIS. 


SIR WALTER RALEGH. 
By MARTIN A. 8. HUME, 


Second'Kdition. Cloth, 5s. 


By GEORGE MOORE, 








Portrait, 


THE MAKING OF A SAINT. 
By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM, 
Author of ‘ Liza of Lambeth.’ 





Cloth, 6s. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SAINTS. 
Cloth, 6s. By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 

*.* A Second Impression of this Work will 
shortly be ready, nearly 12,000 of the First Edition 
having been sold, 

Other Books by the same Author, uniform in 
style and price:—TALES of JOHN OLIVER 
HOBBES, with Portrait.—The HERB-MOON.—The 
GODS, SOME MORTALS, and LORD WICKEN- 
HAM. 








handy and readable volume a number of pl pen- 
portraits of ‘ Personal Forces of the Period.’ As a whole, 
his book is interesting and suggestive, and is sure to have a 
large number of well-pleased readers.” —Glode. 


NEW WORK 
BY MR. W. A. PICKERING, C.M.G. 
NOW READY ATALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. extra cloth, with 25 Ilustrations from 
Photographs and Sketches by the Author, 16s. 


PIONEERING IN FORMOSA. 


Recollections of Adventures among Man- 
darins, Wreckers, and Head-Hunting 
Savages. 


By W. A. PICKERING, C.M.G., 
Late Protector of Chinese in the Straits Settlements. 
With an Appendix on British Policy and Interests in 
China and the Far East. 
**We cannot call to mind any book in the English language 
which gives so much information about Formosa, ‘la bella’ 


as the early navigators call it, its history, people, trade, and 
productions, as Mr. Pickering does in this entertaining 


volume.”— Zimes. 


NEW WORK BY J. H. E. SECRETAN. 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND 
LIBRARIES. 

In 1 vol. large 8vo. with 24 Illustrations, 6s. 


TO KLONDYKE and BACK. 


A Journey Down the Yukon from its Source to its 
Mouth. By J. H. KE. SECRETAN, C.E., of Ottawa. 
With Hints to intending Prospectors. 

** Mr. Secretan’s book is wholesome reading. A country 
perpetually frozen, a scarcity of almost the bare necessities 
of life, and the toils of the journey are described graphically 
enough to daunt all but those who love a hard life for its 
own sake.” — Times. 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS ELEANOR 
HOLMES. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


LIFE’'S FITFUL FEVER. By 


KLEANOR HOLMES, Author of ‘The Price of a 
Pearl,’ ‘A Painter’s Romance,’ &c. 


NEW STORY 
BY CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. paper cover, 1s. 


The THOUGHT ROPE. By 


CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE, Author of ‘ Waynfiete,’ 
‘The Tender Mercies of the Good,’ &c. 














HURST & BLACKETT, LiMiTED, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, 





HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
The CENTURY SCOTT. 12 vols. 


ready, cloth, 1s, each. 


NOVELS. at 6s.—The Silver Christ, 
and other Stories, by Ouida.—The Mutineer, 
by Louis Becke and W. Jeffery.—The School 
for Saints, by John Oliver Hobbes.—Tales of 
Unrest, by Joseph Conrad.—The Destroyer, by 
Benjamin Swift.—The Whiteheaded Boy, by 
George Bartram. 


CHEAP REISSUE of COPYRIGHT 
NOVELS.—Trooper Peter Halket, by Olive 
Schreiner.—Ginette’s Happiness, by ‘‘ Gyp.”— 
The Stickit Minister, by S. R. Crockett.—A 
Winning Hazard, by Mrs, Alexander.—Half 
Round the World for a Husband, by May 
Crommelin.—By Reef and Palm, and other 
Stories, by Louis Becke. In cloth, 2s, 6d. each. 


MRS. BRIGHTWEN’S BOOKS.— 
Wild Naturé Won by Kindness. Illustrated. 
5s.—Inmates of My House and Garden. _IIlus- 
trated. 5s.—More About Wild Nature. Illus- 
trated. 5s.—Glimpses into Plant Life. Illus- 


trated. 3s. 6d. 


MADEMOISELLE IXE. By Lanoe 
FALCONER. Paper, 6d. 


OVER the ALPS on a BICYCLE. 
By E.R. PENNELL. Illustrated by Joseph 
Pennell. Paper, 1s. 
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LITERATURE 
Travels and Life in Ashanti and Jiman. By 
Richard Austin Freeman. (Constable 


& Co.) 

Mr. Freeman's valuable work is by far the 
most complete contribution to our know- 
ledge of Ashanti which has appeared since 
the days of Bowdich and Dupuis, and con- 
tains, moreover, the only information (with 
the exception of the official report of the 
late Capt. Lonsdale, the only previous 
British visitor to Bontiku) we possess 
regarding the country of Jaman (Giaman), 
which lies to the north-west of Kumasi, 
and has been allowed to pass from our 
hands into those of the French. 

The author is eminently qualified to 
write, being a man of considerable scientific 
attainments, and a noteworthy exception to 
the vast majority of Gold Coast officials; he 
proves himself a close and accurate observer, 
not only at Kumasi and Bontuku, but on 
the march to thoseimportant centres and back 
to the coast. Assistant-Colonial Surgeon in 
the Gold Coast Colony, he was, at his own 
request, associated with Inspector Leth- 
bridge and Assistant-Inspector Ewart in a 
mission to King Osai Kwaku Dua III, 
or Prempeh, of Ashanti, and to King 
Ajiman of Jaman. A native commissioned 
officer, an escort of a hundred Hausa Con- 
stabulary, with drum and fife band, and 
some two hundred carriers accompanied 
the mission, which started from Cape 
Coast on December 8th, 1888, the author 
being in charge of the rear-guard. His 
description of the march through the 
tortuous roads of the forest and the Adansi 
wilderness, and of the widespread desola- 
tion, mainly caused by the disintegration 
of the Ashanti kingdom after the British 
expedition of 1873-4, is most interesting, 
as it affords much new and valuable infor- 
mation on the botany and geology of the 
districts. Food was scarce for two days after 
leaving Atassi Kwanta, but fortunately on 
the third day an extensive plantation of 
plantains was reached, which averted a 
serious disaster. Some idea of the cha- 





racter of the forest and of the author’s 
powers of description may be gathered 
from the following extract :— 

‘* The traveller from a temperate clime, when 
he first enters it, is filled with amazement and 
admiration at the extraordinary luxuriance of 
the vegetation, the exuberance of which is almost 
incredible to one who has not witnessed it. On 
all sides, above and around, a desperate struggle 
is going on for air and light. Every plant, 
from the tiniest herb to the immense Bombax, 
rises erect and slender, drawn out to an 
absurdly disproportionate height in an en- 
deavour to force its way through the tangle of 
leafage to the upper air. The crowded vegeta- 
tion fills up every available space ; the earth is 
hidden by a mass of herbage and ferns; the 
fallen decaying trees are coated with thick 
velvety moss ; from out of the herbage spring 
the slender stems of bushes and small trees ; 
while, towering far above these, the giants of 
the forest rear their enormous trunks and close 
in the view with an almost unbroken canopy of 
foliage. Wherever one looks, branches and 
leaves and tree trunks fill the field of vision. 
Immense creepers with stems as thick as a man’s 
thigh hang from tree to tree in great loops and 
festoons, twisting round trunks and branches 
and round one another, and binding trees and 
bushes into a tangled, impenetrable mass. And 
here and there in the dim light that prevails, 
even at mid-day, looms the Titanic form of some 
ancient Bombax, its smooth bark coated with 
silvery lichen, its long branches, some 200 ft. 
overhead, encrusted with masses of orchids, and 
its immense roots coiling and twisting over the 
surface of the ground like gigantic serpents. 
Beautiful as the forest unquestionably is, there 
is in its aspect and in its whole atmosphere 
something unspeakably solemn and sad. The 
death-like stillness that prevails around, broken 
only at long intervals by the cry of some animal 
or bird, or the distant rustle of the foliage over- 
head, the absolute stillness of the air, the motion- 
less vegetation, thereeking dampness, thegloomy 
twilight that never brightens, the giant trees 
wreathed with fantastic creepers, impart to the 
scene a strangeness that oppresses the mind and 
fills it with awe. The traveller who wanders 
through its dim recesses soon feels the sense of 
beauty lost in that of its mournful grandeur, 
and there steals over him a profound feeling of 
solitudeanda deep consciousness of the solemnity, 
majesty, and utter loneliness of this great 
ghostly wilderness.” 

The entry into Kumasi was made on De- 
cember 22nd, despite the many excuses made 
by King Prempeh to delay it, a common mode 
among African potentates of showing their 
dignity and importance. The expedition 
was not permitted to approach the city by 
the usual route, which would have taken it 
near a large pit used as the receptacle of the 
bodies of numerous human victims sacrificed 
at various ‘“‘ Customs,” but was conducted 
by a newly cleared road some 10 ft. wide. 
The reception was cordial and friendly. 

‘* When I was presented to the King his hand 
was held out to me by one of his attendant 
chiefs, and throughout the proceedings he pre- 
served a completely stolid, unmoved exterior, 
sitting in his chair, as devoid of motion and 
interest in what was going on as a seated statue 
at the portal of some Egyptian temple. After 
having saluted the King I was presented to the 
Queen Mother, an extremely lean and frostily 
dignified old lady, whose head was shaven and 
highly polished, apparently with some oily sub- 
stance ; and the rest of her jet-black and some- 
what emaciated person appeared to have been 
similarly treated, for she shone as though she 
had received a skilfully applied coat of ‘ Day 
and Martin.’ On this occasion my desire to 
exhibit a cordial and affable manner again led 
me into difficulties, for when the Queen Mother 





presented to me her small, soft, shapely hand 
I took it in mine, and, as I made my bow, 
bestowed upon it a gentle and affectionate 
squeeze such as could not have hurt a baby ; 
upon which, to my surprise and discomfiture, 
the old lady closed one eye and pursed up her 
mouth into the form of an ill-made button-hole, 
murmuring at the same time something that I 
fear could not be construed into a benediction.” 


The royal party returned the salutation :— 


‘*The King advanced and gravely shook our 
hands ; he then retired a few paces and executed 
a slow and dignified dance, holding out his 
cloth with both hands in the fashion of a lady 
dancing a minuet. This was a highly com- 
plimentary and gracious act on the part of the 
King, for it signified that he received us as 
honoured and welcome guests. When he had 
concluded his dance he again advanced and 
shook our hands, preserving the same impassive 
and dignified demeanour that had characterised 
him when receiving us, and he then moved off. 
The ladies next saluted us, and the Queen 
Mother offered me the tips of her fingers with 
extreme caution ; then after shaking the hands 
of about another score of chiefs, we were left in 
peace to retire to the quarters that had been 
assigned to us.” 


Before the termination of the audience 
Mr. Freeman was seized with a sharp attack 
of fever, which prostrated him for two 
or three days, and interfered with his ex- 
amination of the Ashanti capital. He was 
greatly disappointed with the city, which 
he found dirty and ill kept; it had not 
recovered from the destruction wantonly 
wrought by the British expedition of 1874. 

‘* A few broad well-kept streets still existed, 
lined by houses, the admirable construction, 
careful and artistic finish, and excellent repair 
of which showed how great is the difference 
between the industrious, intelligent, cleanly 
Ashantis and the slovenly, indolent natives of 
the Coast countries.” 


On December 26th the white officers had 
a more formal “grand palaver” with the 
King, at which, as soon as he ‘‘ could make: 
himself heard at all, the Commissioner com- 
menced to roar out a speech, setting forth 
the objects of their visit in stentorian tones,” 
of which nobody understood a word. This 
was translated by the official interpreter :— 

‘¢ After the King had conferred for a while, 
His Majesty’s linguist, a small, long- legged 
hunchback, replied in the high-pitched, Punch- 
like tones peculiar to those afflicted persons. 
It was at once evident from the linguist’s speech 
that our mission to the King would be a failure, 
and for a very obvious reason. The loan for 
which Prempeh had asked from the Government 
was to have been quite a private and personal 
affair, and now the matter had been blurted out 
before the whole assembly of chiefs. The 
natural consequence was that the King now 
repudiated all knowledge of the matter, although 
he assured us he was much gratified by our visit. 
This business consequently fell through.” 

This was not the only instance of grievous 
want of tact, as will be seen when we refer 
to the proceedings at Bontiku. An attempt 
to photograph the King failed through the 
maladroitness of the author’s servant, and 
on the morning of December 28th the ex- 
pedition took its departure from Kumasi 
en route for Jaman. 

The country passed through differed 
materially from that south of Kumasi, and 
many novel objects were encountered. Mr. 
Freeman’s observations are of great interest, 
especially as regards the aspect of the soil, 
fetish worship, and the attire of the prin- 
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cipal performers. The country became more 
and more varied and open as the expedition 
approached the capital. At Fatenta the 
camp was invaded by those terrible pests 
the ‘‘ driver ants ”:— 

‘A few yards from the nearest tent John 
halted and threw the light of his lantern on the 
ground, and there a truly wonderful sight pre- 
sented itself. The surface of the earth was 
completely hidden by a black mass of ants 
moving steadily in one direction, a veritable 
river of insects many yards in width and of a 
length that could not be ascertained. Out of 
this moving stream our tents rose like islands, 
from which we were hopelessly cut off for the 
present...... This state of things continued for 
upwards of two hours, and we were just 
beginning to wonder whether we were to be 
excluded from our tents for the whole of the 
night, when the advancing column was observed 
to be getting slightly thinner and narrower, and 
very soon it began to rapidly diminish. As 
soon as it was possible to get near my tent, I 
cautiously approached and peered in to ascertain 
what had been going on in my absence and how 
I should have fared if I had been in bed at the 
time of the invasion. The floor was still covered 
with a densely packed mass of ants moving 
steadily and rapidly forward, but none of the 
insects appeared to have ascended any of the 
furniture or climbed on to the baggage. Nota 
single ant was to be seen on the bed, and the 
crowds that passed underneath it made no 
attempt to walk up the legs. On each of the 
latter, however, a few inches from the ground, 
a soldier ant was stationed, and similar in- 
dividuals were posted at other fixed points, 
apparently directing the movements of the 
workers. In about three hours from the 
time when we first discovered the army 
the last stragglers passed through the camp, 
and we were once more left in possession ; but 
before turning in we took the precaution to 
form round each of the tents a ring of fresh 
ashes from the camp fires.” 


At Soku serious difficulties as to food were 
only overcome by the party threatening to 
help themselves unless they were supplied at 
reasonable prices. It leaked out there that the 
mission had not really been invited to visit 
Bontiku by King Ajiman, but ‘had been 
brought upon the scene to act as a catspaw 
to some enterprising native politician,” 
the King’s son Diawisi, who had been 
expelled from the town of Mo, and 
whose tool and confidant was. Koffi 
Dabbi, the guide. The latter had made 
representations at Cape Coast to induce 
white officials to visit the country. The chief 
of Soku belonged to the faction of the old and 
influential chief Papi, and this fact accounted 
for the hostility evinced towards the Euro- 
pean officers. The author obtained at Soku 
much valuable information as to the com- 
merce of the district and the various trade 
routes to the interior. The principal article 
of export from Ashanti before 1874 was the 
kola nut, greatly prized by the Mohammedan 
inhabitants of Northern Africa, even as far 
as the shores of the Mediterranean; the 
imports consist chiefly of manufactured 
goods, leather work, weapons, and metal 
work. 

At Soku the expedition heard of the 
appearance of a Frenchman at Bontiku, 
who was reported to have induced King 
Ajiman to accept a French flag, and even, 
it was rumoured, sign a treaty; and shortly 
afterwards it was reported that French officers 
had also visited the important city of Kong, 
which no European had previously reached. 





So it became only too apparent that the 
British mission had been forestalled both at 
Bontiku and Kong. On January 22nd, 1889, 
it entered Bontiku, King Ajiman having 
already arrived there to receive it. His 
rebellious son Diawisi had previously 
visited the British officers at Soku, ostenta- 
tiously exhibiting the presents received 
from the French, which were more valuable 
and more judiciously selected than the 
paltry articles provided for the British 
mission. A quantity of trade gin was 
included, which Mr. Freeman rightly con- 
siders ‘“‘the greatest mistake of all.” The 
English soon discovered that they had been 
very neatly “ done” :— 

‘*As this conviction dawned upon us, the 
extreme awkwardness of our position became 
apparent, for we concluded—quite justly as it 
afterwards appeared—that Diawtisi would pro- 
bably spread the report that the white men were 
coming to his assistance to support him by force 
of arms if necessary. On this supposition the 
hostile attitude of the chief of Soku was easy 
to understand, and it seemed possible that an 
even more hostile reception might await us at 
Bontuku.” 

All the blandishments of Diawisi were, 
however, resisted, and he was informed that 
the mission was to the King. 

King Ajiman, as usual with African 
monarchs, endeavoured to postpone the 
official reception of the mission, but after 
a wearisome palaver he consented to receive 
it at once :— 

‘‘The King and his chiefs and people were 
drawn up in a great semi-circle, of which the 
King occupied the centre ; while apart from the 
pagan Jdmans a large body of Mahommedans, 
mostly Wongaras, were assembled, their 
religious head or Almdmi, and an aged chief 
who was borne in a litter, presiding over them. 
The Mahommedans were all armed with short 
swords, knives, spears, and short bows with 
large leather quivers full of arrows......The 
King’s followers were also armed in a similar 
manner ; but there was in addition a consider- 
able body of regular troops drawn up in a long 
semi-circular line, and these were all armed 
with the long firelocks locally known as ‘ Dane 
guns.’”’ 

Nothing could be got out of the King at 
the time, but at a further and more formal 
audience there was an absence of bellicose 
manifestations, and the British officers 
“‘observed with surprise and gratification 
that a man stood behind the King’s chair 
holding a Union Jack,” which had pro- 
bably been presented to the King by Capt. 
Lonsdale when he visited Bontiku in 1882. 

Ajiman had assembled all his principal 
chiefs for the occasion, amongst whom was 
noticed the redoubtable Papi, supposed to 
be the especial enemy of the mission, who 
had been present, when a youth of eighteen, 
at the battle of Essamako (Insimankao), 
when Sir Charles McCarthy was defeated 
and slain, on January 21st, 1824. The 
King explained that 
“he had indeed accepted French flags and 
signed a treaty, but in the latter he had merely 
undertaken to encourage trade with the French 
port of Kinjabo (near to Assini) and to maintain 
friendly relations in general.” 

He went on to say that it was only the un- 
safe state of the roads which had diverted 
the trade from the English at ‘‘ Cape Coast,”’ 
and stated that he was now willing to sign 
the treaty. The treaty was successfully 
negotiated, and the King told that his 





country was formally recognized as a British 
protectorate. 

The friendly intercourse with the Kin 
and chiefs was interrupted by the indiscre- 
tion of the major; and a conflict, in which the 
expedition would certainly have been worsted, 
was only averted by the temperate and 
judicious action of the King. This untoward 
occurrence is related at length in chap. x. 
Ajiman strongly objected to any attempt to 
explore Kong and the adjacent territory, 
incited thereto by Papi. The major 
took Papi’s rudeness much to heart, 
and, determining that the honour of the 
British flag should be vindicated by some 
signal act, he assumed a high tone and 
claimed the right to punish a rebellious 
chief, as he considered Papi, on whom he 
decided to inflict a heavy fine. The escort 
was placed under arms, forty rounds of 
ammunition served out to each man, and the 
rocket tube mounted on the roof of the house, 
with orders to the gunner in charge to fire 
rockets into the crowd when the bugle 
sounded the ‘‘ commence firing.” The major 
obstinately refused toallow the King to settle 
the palaver, and ordered four Hausas to 
seize Papi and bring him before him. This 
caused a general uproar, but the major still 
refused to accept the apologies of the King 
on behalf of Papi, and insisted that the 
offender should come and stand before him 
to receive sentence; but this the King abso- 
lutely refused to allow. Three bodies of 
Jaman troops marched upon the scene, the 
first being headed by an influential Wongara 
chief in his litter, preceded by a man bearing 
a red flag; whilst the Hausas loaded their 
rifles and prepared to take the offensive on 
their own account, being with difficulty 
prevented from doing so. Had _ they 
opened fire, the entire party, being hope- 
lessly outnumbered, would have been anni- 
hilated. A fight seemed inevitable, but the 
King offering to pay any fine that might be 
imposed, the major deemed it wise to accept 
the proposal. The fine was fixed at 50/., and 
the palaver was then declared to be at an 
end; but, says Mr. Freeman, 


‘*even then we should not have been suffered 
to leave the field but for the solicitude for our 
safety shown by the King and chiefs, the former 
of whom insisted on walking back between the 
major and me at the head of our men, while 
Boitin and Kékobu hovered about the rear of 
our party to ward off any attack that might be 
made in that direction.” 


In the end the expedition returned safely 
by way of Diadau, Akumadai, Kumasi, 
and a dense foreign region, in which 
were noticed immense numbers of kola 
trees, the nuts rotting on the ground. 
Chap. xx., on the relations between ‘‘ Eng- 
land and Ashanti”—almost every word of 
which we cordially endorse—is not only ex- 
ceedingly instructive, but proves that the 
author has devoted earnest thought to the 
subject, and has arrived at the right con- 
clusion regarding the persistent hostility 
displayed by the British authorities towards 
the powerful kingdom of Ashanti since the 
early part of the present century, notwith- 
standing the fact that its rulers were ex- 
ceedingly well disposed towards England, 
and might have become firm and useful 
allies, and greatly assisted to spread our 
influence among the nations adjacent. 
The grant of access to the sea to Ashanti 
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traders, so far from being prejudicial to 
British commercial interests, would have 
secured for our merchants almost a com- 
plete monopoly of the trade of that coun- 
try, as well as of the rich and important 
regions adjoining and beyond it; whereas 
by our unremitting hostility we have 
succeeded in disintegrating the Ashanti 
power and creating a chaotic condition 
among the tribes formerly subject to 
it, without any compensating advantages, 
and have also diverted the trade of 
Ashanti, Jaman, and other rich countries 
to the French at Kinjabo and Assini, to 
the serious detriment of our own colony 
and merchants; and at the same time, by 
our delay and procrastination, we have failed 
to establish a protectorate over Jiman and 
Kong. What we have lost is well shown 
in the chapter on ‘‘The Commercial Out- 
look,” which, as the author points out, is 
far from encouraging, although possibly 
he takes a somewhat too pessimistic view ; 
still his remarks merit the serious considera- 
tion not only of our merchants, but of the 
Colonial Office and the local authorities. 

The remarks on malaria and hygiene are 
of too technical a character for us to deal 
with, but they should be carefully studied by 
medical men whose duties may call them to 
the Gold Coast or other parts of Western 
Africa. The rapid spread of the fatal 
disease locally known as ‘“ blackwater 
fever” is a most serious matter both for 
individual Europeans and for the colonial 
authorities, tending as it does to increase 
in a marked degree the dangers of a pesti- 
lential climate. 

We reluctantly lay down this  im- 
portant volume, replete as it is with varied 
and valuable information, and quite the best 
work on the subject which has appeared for 
very many years. It is, moreover, profusely 
illustrated with sketches and photographs 
taken on the spot. The maps are good, and 
we notice that the ‘‘Sweet’’ river near 
Elmina is correctly placed, which often it 
is not in more pretentious books, official and 
otherwise. The index is fair, but leaves 
a good deal to be desired. 








Cheerful Yesterdays. By Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. (Gay & Bird.) 
Tue title of this book is misleading and 
inappropriate, notwithstanding that it has 
been adopted by the author from ‘The 
Excursion’ at his wife’s suggestion. ol. 
Higginson, who is one of the most suc- 
cessful among living New England authors, 
does well, however, in telling the story of 
his life, and his present volume is in fact, 
though not in name, an autobiography. If 
he had not written any other book than his 
‘Young Folks’ History of the United States’ 
he would have done credit to his country and 
to English literature ; for few works of the 
kind can be read with equal pleasure in the 
land of his birth and in the land of his fore- 
fathers. It is pleasant to learn that two 
hundred thousand copies of it have been 
sold, and that, twenty years after publica- 
tion, the demand for it continues. The late 
Mr. Fields, the well-known publisher, and 
& partner in Ticknor & Fields, objected to 
the book, and thereby showed, as publishers 
on both sides of the Atlantic have done 
More than once, that, to use Col. Higgin- 





son’s words, ‘his practical judgment was 
not infallible.” 

Mr. Fields’s name is chiefly remembered 
in connexion with Dickens, whose readings 
in America he described in eulogistic terms, 
and whom he admired in superlatives. Yet 
we now learn on Col. Higginson’s authority 
that, while Mr. Fields was present at all 
these readings, 

‘the confessed frankly that their pathos was a 
failure ; that little Nell was unreal, and Paul 
Dombey a tiresome creature whose death was a 
relief.” 

Perhaps, if the critics who were present at 
Dickens’s readings had been outspoken, they 
would have affirmed that the reader did not 
do full justice to his own writings. 

Col. Higginson’s descent is something of 
which he has reason to be proud, as it is 
fromthe Rev. Francis Higginson, who landed 
at Salem in 1629 in charge of the first party 
for the Massachusetts Bay Colony, and who 
lives in history for the farewell speech to 
his native land :— 

‘*We will not say as the Separatists said, 
Farewell, Rome! Farewell, Babylon! But we 
will say, Farewell, dear England! Farewell, 
the Christian Church in England, and all the 
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Christian friends there ! 


The Colonel’s father was a member of the 
Continental Congress in 1783. His maternal 
grandfather was Capt. Thomas Storrow, an 
English officer, who in 1777, while a prisoner 
in New England, married Anne Appleton, a 
young lady of Portsmouth. She accompanied 
him to England, and afterwards went with 
him to Jamaica. He expired on ship- 
board in 1795, when he and his wife 
were on their way to Boston. Col. Hig- 
ginson’s own mother, Louisa Storrow, was 
betrothed to Edward Cabot, who was lost 
at sea; she became his father’s second 
wife at nineteen, and he had ten children 
by her, of whom Thomas Wentworth was 
the youngest. His father was a man of con- 
siderable means till Jefferson laid an em- 
bargo on shipping, and he died when his 
son was nine years old. Mrs. Higginson 
was in the habit of reading to her children 
in the evenings, and her son says that, when 
he remembers she actually read to them 
every one of Scott’s novels, he ‘cannot 
but regard with pity the children of to-day 
who have no such privilege.” He was sent 
to ‘‘a woman’s school”—‘ dame’s school” 
is the English form—till he was eight, and 
afterwards, till thirteen, 

**to the private school of William Wells, an 
institution which was then regarded as being — 
with the possible exception of the Boston Latin 
School — the best place in which to fit for 
Harvard College, and which was therefore much 
sought by the best Boston families. Mr. Wells 
was an Englishman of the old stamp, erect, 
vigorous, manly, who abhorred a mean or 
cowardly boy as he did a false quantity. The 
school was the survival of a type which still 
lingers, I fancy, in the British provinces— 
honest and genuine, mainly physical in its 
discipline, and somewhat brutal as to its boyish 
life and ways.” 

Col. Higginson was born at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, on December 22nd, 1822. In 
his boyhood it had 3,000 inhabitants; in 
1840, about 8,000; the population is now 
85,000. When he went to Harvard Col- 
lege in 1837, there were some 305 under- 
graduates; they now number about 
3,000. He says that editors and clergy- 








men erroneously assume that the Massa- 
chusetts Cambridge ‘‘ was necessarily more 
virtuous, or at least more decorous,”’ in its 
village days than it is at present. But, 
according to him, the following is a true 
picture of the past :— 


‘*We boys used to watch the Harvard 
Washington Corps on its return from the dinner 
at Porter’s, quite secure that some of our 
acquaintances would stagger out of the ranks 
and find lodgment in the gutter. The regular 
Class Day celebration was for the seniors to 
gather under Liberty Tree and serve out buckets 
of punch to all comers. Robbing hen-roosts 
was common enough, and youths of good 
standing in my own class would organize 
marauding expeditions, with large baskets, to 
bring back pears and melons from the market 
gardens in what is now Belmont. These thefts 
hurt no one’s reputation at that day, whereas 
now to be suspected of them would dethrone 
the most popular man: he would be voted a 
‘cad’ or a ‘mucker’; he would be dropped 
from his clubs. As for the drinking habit, I 
have no statistics to offer, but an intoxicated 
student is the rarest possible sight in the streets 
of Cambridge.” 


Another aspect of the Cambridge of the 
New World could be paralleled elsewhere. 
The men of miscellaneous reading and 
knowledge have departed without leaving 
successors. The last of such men at Har- 
vard was Prof. Torrey, who- could give 
an answer to almost any question. Men 
abound now who are thoroughly versed 
in particular subjects; but the difficulty 
is to find any one who, when a specialist is 
lacking, can supply the information desired. 
It surprises Col. Higginson, who belongs 
to “the less specializing period,” to find 
how generally ignorant the men of one 
subject are. He says :— 

‘*T have had a professor of political economy 
stop me in the street to ask who Charles Brock- 
den Brown was; and when I suggested to a 
senior student, who was seeking a lecturer for 
some society, that he might ask John Fiske, he 
replied that he had never heard his name. Now, 
I knew all about Charles Brockden Brown before 
I was twelve years old, from Sparks’s ‘American 
Biography,’ and it is not easy to see how any 
one could read the newspapers, even three or 
four years ago, and not be familiar with the 
name of John Fiske. Yet this specialization 
extends, in truth, to all classes of the community. 
A Boston lawyer, the other day, told a friend of 
mine that, in his opinion, the Harvard pro- 
fessors were less eminent than formerly. My 
friend replied with truth that the only difference 
was that they were less likely to be all-round 
men known to everybody; but that the teachers 
of to-day were more likely to be eminent in 
some particular department in which they 
usually knew far more than their predecessors. 
‘There is, for instance,’ he said, ‘ Prof. Farlow, 
who has an international reputation as an autho- 
rity in cryptogamic botany.’ ‘I never heard 
of him,’ said the lawyer, ‘nor of cryptogamic 
botany, either.’ ” 

Col. Higginson hesitated between law 
and divinity, and was induced to study 
divinity by a feeling (which was put in words 
afterwards by a friend) that though the 
study of law is eminently interesting, yet 
the drawback is ‘that it fills your mind 
with knowledge which cannot be carried 
into another stage of existence.” If this 
implies that divinity can be carried into 
another world, then the prospect of har- 
mony there is very slight. However, he 
became a minister, but was too independent, 
and afterwards he took to teaching, lectur- 
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ing, and writing for a livelihood. He 
was one of the early belligerent and 
uncompromising Abolitionists, and he com- 
manded the first regiment of negroes during 
the Civil War. He was wounded, and 
when he left the army with the rank of 
colonel his brother shrewdly remarked : 
‘“‘A man may go through his later life 
quite respectfully under the title of colonel, 
but that of general is too much for a civilian 
to bear up under, and I am glad you stopped 
short of it.” 

He visited London in 1872 and again in 
1878, being welcomed each time by men of 
note. While describing those whom he met 
and who have died since, he remarks, with a 
good taste which it is a pleasure to recognize, 
that he does not purpose reporting ‘‘con- 
versations with any persons now living.’’ He 
exaggerates the ignorance about America 
among some of those to whom he was intro- 
duced, taking in grim earnest observa- 
tions which were unquestionably meant to 
be jocular. We have heard an American 
from Massachusetts, who had lived many 
years in London, declare that he was puzzled 
by what, in colloquial speech, is called 
“‘chaff”’; and Americans who pay a shorter 
visit labour still more under this disability, 
carrying home with them in consequence, 
as Col. Higginson certainly did, several 
mistaken impressions. Hence, perhaps, he 
retails the story that the late Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn once pleaded the Statute 
of Limitations in order to escape paying his 
tailor’s bill. But there can be no doubt of 
Froude treating his ‘Nemesis of Faith’ as 
merely ‘‘an indiscretion of boyhood,” this 
being the work which interested Ool. 
Higginson, while Froude was proud of 
his ‘History,’ which the Colonel had not 
read. One of Matthew Arnold’s comments 
is in his most pointed manner. Being told 
that Mrs. George Bancroft had said that an 
English scholar who had dined with a noble- 
man would speak of it to everybody, and 
that no German pundit would do likewise, 
Arnold replied, ‘‘ Very true, but the German 
would be less likely to be invited to dinner.” 
The chapter on literary Paris is not so full 
and good as that on literary London. Louis 
Blanc is the Frenchman of whom Ool. 
Higginson gives the fullest account, and he 
reports from his lips that ‘“‘ France was not a 
real Republic, but a nominal one, having 
monarchical institutions and traditions, with 
a constitution well framed to make them 
perpetual.” 

There are several interesting things in this 
small volume, which is an excellent specimen 
of autobiography. 








Poems and Sonnets of Henry Constable. 
Edited from Early Editions and Manu- 
scripts by John Gray. With Woodcut 
Border and Decorations by Charles 
Ricketts. (Hacon & Ricketts.) 

Frvety printed books are surely very com- 

mendable, and every stand against the flood 

of cheap and ugly books is to be encouraged. 

But is decorative book-printing really ad- 

vanced by deliberate imitation of antiquity? 

A question to be asked. What we query is 

not the following of archaic lessons in 

principle; it is the deliberate attempt to 
make a modern book counterfeit an ancient 
book. We have publications now (and very 





beautiful publications) which copy every 
detail in the format of Elizabethan books, 
down even to those details which resulted 
from primitive imperfection of means. The 
beautiful paper, the strong black type, of this 
work are excellent things; and the type in 
the body of the text is also clear-cut and even. 
It is rather in the title-headings and the first 
page that the literal imitation appears. 
Charmingly decorative border and initials 
are a joy for ever. But the crowding 
together of the words, the uneven letters 
and spacing, do not make for easy reading ; 
and surely the first aim of a book is to be 
read, not looked at. Is it impossible to 
secure a reasonable degree of decorative 
effect without paying such a price in incon- 
venience? But granted the legitimacy of 
the kind, this book is a lovely example of 
its kind. Mr. Ricketts has a true decorative 
sense, and the volume is picturesque down 
to the utmost detail. 

It is not possible to rank Henry Constable 
high among Elizabethan songsters; yet at 
first one wonders wherefore. It is impos- 
sible to reproach him with lack of ideas. 
There are more ideas to the page than in a 
square acre of lesser modern versifiers. He 
must be allowed fancy—and yet the reader is 
rather exasperated that he has to call it fancy. 
And here, perhaps, one surprises the secret. 
Ideas are not enough for poetry ; fancy may 
be irritating if it is not justified by some 
breath of impulse, some feeling of a mind 
at delighted play. And Constable is cold; 
he has neither unconscious art nor conscious 
art, which might atone for lack of spon- 
taneity. Like most of the minor singers of 
his day, he favours ingenious conceits, and 
he emphasizes their careful ingenuity by 
drawing them out in detail, playing them 
for all they are worth, and more than they 
are worth. When he is content to leave a 
slight conceit unlaboured he can be pretty, 
even to the borders of felicity. A favour- 
able example is the sonnet where he tells 
his mistress that he worships her, 

Not that thy hand is soft, is sweet, is white, 

Thy lips sweet roses, breast sweet lily is, 

but because her hand, lips, and breast work 
miracles :— 

A lute of senseless wood, by nature dumb, 

Toucht by her hard, doth speak divinely well ; 
And from thy lips and breast sweet tunes do come 
To my dead heart, the which new life do give. 

Of greater wonders heard we never tell 

Than for the dumb to speak, the dead to live, 

But when some such frail conceit is drawn 
out like spun glass it freezes all sympathy. 
The best things in the book are the opening 
pastorals, such as ‘The Shepherd’s Song of 
Venus and Adonis.’ They have that in- 
genuous quaintness which we associate with 
the name of Nicholas Breton, while the 
song we have named has very dainty and 
artfully mingled metre. Indeed, the sonnets 
are noteworthy for the strictness (unusual 
in his day) with which they follow the 
Petrarchan model. The reprint was worth 
making, and is a treasure to the artistic 
book-lover. Nevertheless, Henry Constable 
is not a notable poet. 








Geschichte Siciliens im Alterthum. Yon Ad. 

Holm. Vol.III. (Leipzig, Engelmann.) 
Tse learned world may well congratulate 
themselves not less than they congratulate 
the veteran author that he has lived to 





finish his monumental work on Sicily, of 
which the first two volumes appeared ag 


long ago as 1870 and 1874. Prof. Holm 
has been far from idle during all these 
years. In addition to the duties of his chair 
at Naples, which he held for a quarter of 
century, he has published several essays on 
special points of Sicilian archeology, not to 
speak of his well-known ‘ History of Greece,’ 
the translation of which was noticed not 
long since in these columns. 

All these works show us the double 
aspect of an ideal scholar’s work: on the 
one side broad views, large generalizations, 
wide sympathies; on the other, minute 
research, critical acumen, nice judgment. 
In particular, Prof. Holm’s knowledge of 
English scholarship, and his appreciation 
of it, ought to secure him a favourable 
hearing from the English classical world. 
His style, too, as in his Greek history, is 
not that of the typical German professor, 
but that of the polished man of the world. 

These are the general characteristics of 
the attractive volume before us, which 
covers the long period from the advent in 
Sicily of the Romans to that of the Sara- 
cens. During these eleven hundred years 
the island was often the scene of world- 
history, and all its relations to the great 
powers that surrounded it afford the author 
ample scope to show his wide and various 
learning. 

The early chapters (on the first and second 
Punic wars) do not offer much room for 
novelties since the researches of Neumann 
and of Meltzer; but even here the author's 
minute personal acquaintance with the 
island, and his familiarity with the recent 
researches of Italian scholars, have im- 
parted special clearness and _ picturesque- 
ness to his narrative. But when we come 
to the account of the Roman settlement 
and administration of Sicily, then it is 
that we have a fulness of detail which 
cannot be found in any general history. 
Perhaps -this part of the book is some- 
what out of proportion to the rest. The 
government of Verres and its consequences 
occupy over 100 pages out of 500 of the 
history. No doubt this moment has a 
bright, but lurid light thrown upon it 
by Cicero’s Verrine orations, and, more- 
over, the criticism of Cicero’s veracity is 
a delicate and difficult task, which cannot 
be disposed of in a few words. ‘The com- 
parison of this case of maladministration 
with the alleged crimes of Warren Hastings 
is most interesting, but forms rather too long 
a digression. The author tells us, by the 
way, that he is anxious to correct the false 
impressions created in Germany by Mac- 
aulay’s brilliant but misleading essay. This 
is most laudable, but no part of the 
history of Sicily. 

Prof. Holm thinks that the only modern 
analogies to Roman provincial govern- 
ment are to be found in English colonial 
history. We are not sure that the re- 
cent developments of colonial empires by 
France and Germany would not afford him 
better materials. There is said to have 
been something very like a little German 
Verres in East Africa recently, and one, t00, 
who escaped condign punishment at home 
much in the same way that the Roman 
did; but we speak from hearsay only, and 
probably the expounding of such recent 
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history would have been inexpedient, or 
perhaps even dangerous, for a German pro- 
fessor. We feel, however, strictly justified 
in saying that if the really odious feature 
in Verres was his brutality, modern ana- 
logies for that vice in provincial governors 
are to be sought not so much in English, 
as in other nations’ colonies. The absence 
of it is, in fact, the principal reason of 
the greater success of the English as 
foreign governors. They and their staff are 
more humane, apparently, than Germans or 
Frenchmen or Italians. This may be inferred 
easily enough from their respective treat 
ment of lower animals. Is it likely, for 
example, that an Italian, brought up in the 
midst of cruelties to domestic animals, is 
likely to be as merciful to lower races of 
men, or to any subject men, as a man to 
whom cruelty to any domestic animal 
is repugnant? Illustrations from German 
treatment of Polynesians are under our 
hand, but we must not be tempted, like 
Prof. Holm, to digress unduly upon this 
frequent and odious form of tyranny—that 
of cruel subordinates entrusted with power 
by an overworked or careless central 
government. 

On the obscure times for Sicily, which 
lasted from the pacification of Augustus to 
the Saracen conquest, our author displays a 
wealth of research which is perfectly astonish- 
ing. He seems as much at home in St. Gre- 
gory’s letters as he does in the Verrine 
orations. But we do not feel competent to offer 
any criticism on this part of the book, which 
would require another Freeman to appreciate 
it, though we should be sorry to endorse his 
probable criticism of its merits. Forthestrong 
contrast which this history shows to that of 
our great English historian of Sicily is a 
moral contrast, a gentleness and fairness in 
judging opponents, a total absence of trucu- 
lence—a total absence also of that allusive 
style which keeps implying to the reader 
that unless he knows all manner of obscure 
facts familiar to the writer, and therefore 
not worth stating distinctly, he is a fool, not 
worth being instructed. 

Prof. Holm, besides concluding his his- 
tory, and adding large and learned illus- 
trations, has supplied important appendices, 
with new lights upon his first two volumes, 
ample indices, and a newer and fuller map 
of the island. But none of these equals in 
importance the appendix on the coinage of 
Sicily. Here we have in 200 pages, with 
reproductions of about 120 coins, a com- 
plete history of the numismatics of the 
country down to Roman times; and seeing 
the completeness and splendour of this series, 
it affords the best possible introduction for 
any student to the general understanding 
of this most intricate subject. The repro- 
ductions of the coins, done under the super- 
vision of a noted specialist, Imhocf-Blumer, 
are among the best and clearest we re- 
member to have met, so that even to the 
mere collector who desires to identify some 
coin he has purchased these plates will be 
of great value. Readers knew from the 
author's earlier books that he had a special 
leaning to this byway of historical research. 
His Greek history indicated that this taste 
was growing stronger with his advancing 
years. The present volume shows him to 
the world in the light of a professional 

numismatist. 


Upon the value of coins as illustrating 
history, and as evidences of culture, much 
has been written, but chiefly by enthusiastic 
specialists, who are apt to exaggerate the im- 
portance of this kind of evidence, while the 
majority of historians ignore or neglect it 
altogether, although it is unquestionable that 
now and then the discovery of a coin has 
suggested new aspects or forgotten facts in 
history. Our knowledge, for example, of 
the Greeco-Bactrian kingdom resulting from 
Alexander’s invasion and the importation 
of Hellenistic ideas into the East is almost 
wholly due to the number of coins issued 
by Bactrian kings which havesurvived. Yet 
to infer anything concerning the character 
of their civilization from the weights, the 
workmanship, the emblems of these coins 
is extremely hazardous, as the artists may 
have been borrowed from the West, and 
thus strangers, or their pupils in these far- 
off mints may have kept up traditions quite 
isolated among their surroundings. 

The conservative character of a once 
established coinage is a very obvious, but 
oft-forgotten fact. The pertinacity of the 
English people in maintaining a coinage out 
of harmony with that of all civilized Europe 
is its modern expression. The continual use 
of various standards by cities not far apart 
and in constant commercial connexion, in 
Sicily, in Greece, and in Asia Minor, is its 
much stranger ancient expression. The 
result, as may be seen not only in the his- 
tory of Sicilian, but of Asiatic coinage, is 
the most hopeless confusion. We may point 
to our author’s summary of his numismatic 
researches on Asia Minor in the third 
volume of his ‘History of Greece.’ The 
historical outcome seems to be little or 
nothing at all. We advise the reader, how- 
ever, not to be deterred by this sceptical 
declaration from reading Prof. Holm’s 
able dissertation on the subject. And 
if the reader can gain enlightenment 
from Sicilian coins upon the character 
and work of Hiero, Timoleon, and Aga- 
thocles, he is to be heartily congratulated. 
Till then we shall abide by our opinion 
that though history often explains coins, 
coins only occasionally explain history. 

To cover in a brief review the ground 
occupied in this comprehensive book would 
be impossible. We trust we have said 
enough to show from various sides its great 
value and its absorbing and permanent 
interest for every historical scholar. 








Paul Kruger and his Times. By F. Reginald 
Statham. With Portrait and Map. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Ir is too early yet, as Mr. Statham suggests, 

for history, in the proper sense of the word, 

to deal with the recent development of South 

Africa. But he would be a sanguine optimist 

who would expect the public to abstain from 

demanding the plausible where the exact is 
out of reach : and in fact a good many writers 
have set themselves, during the past two or 
three years, to recount the march of events 
which have led up to the present position of 
affairs in South Africa. A few have honestly 
tried to write history, but most have been 
more or less decided partisans. Amongst 
them all Mr. Statham has shown himself the 
greatest admirer, the most thoroughgoing 





apologist of the Boers of the Transvaal, and 


it is thus quite proper that he should have 
elected to write the life of President Kruger, 
who is indubitably the typical Boer in the 
eyes of most people. One important quali- 
fication, at least, Mr. Statham has for his 
task, in that enthusiasm for his subject 
without which few biographers can ever 
interest their readers. ‘It is certain,” he 
assures us at the outset, 

‘*that if at this moment there are five persons 
in the world whose names everywhere awaken 
the sense of a strong and distinct individuality, 
among those five will be, and must be, included 
the name of the President of the South African 
Republic.” 

On the next page this is amplified into the 
assurance that Mr. Kruger possesses one of 
the ‘‘five most noted personalities of the 
later decades of this century.” How- 
ever, it is not necessary to press this 
point. A man, it has been justly observed, 
is not upon oath in an epitaph, and Mr. 
Statham seems to extend that useful theory 
to cover the labours of the biographer. 
Otherwise, one could scarcely understand 
how he has managed to present such an 
unfailingly beautiful picture of the life of 
his hero, who is presented to us as the 
embodiment of all the virtues of Christian, 
statesman, and philanthropist. We cannot 
but think that Mr. Statham has fallen into 
a common error of the biographer in his 
omission of all facts that might tend to 
besmirch the milk-white robes in which he 
drapes Mr. Kruger’s portly and very human 
form. Probably Mr. Kruger himself, if he 
ever reads this biography, will have the 
good sense to protest, as Oliver Cromwell 
did, against the painter who proposes to 
omit his warts. 

The Transvaal Boers have many quali- 
ties that deserve admiration, but Mr. 
Statham has chosen to praise them rather 
for the virtues which they notoriously do 
not possess. He waxes eloquent against the 
slanderers of ‘‘a brave, humane, and law- 
abiding people.’ Brave the Transvaal Boers 
undoubtedly are: bravery was long the 
sole condition of their existence amongst 
wild beasts and savage foes; but surely 
Mr. Statham’s other epithets were rashly 
chosen! The Boers are, he says, essentially 
law-abiding ; yet on the very next page we 
read :— 

‘Tt was no doubt the case then [1854], as it 

has been in later times, that what was necessary 
to bind the people of the Republics together 
was pressure from without. Left to themselves, 
and in the absence of any necessity of resisting 
a common enemy, the burghers became divided, 
personal predilections or family rivalries standing 
in the way of united and patriotic action.” 
This hardly strikes one as the description 
of an essentially law-abiding race. One of 
the main causes of the British annexation 
was the unwillingness of nine Boers in every 
ten to pay the moderate taxes which their 
own Government imposed. From Slagter’s 
Nek to Stellaland, South Africa is dotted 
with places that have been made famous 
simply by the Boers’ objection to some 
law of their own or other people’s making. 
One has no desire to blame them for it; 
there are higher qualities than law-abiding- 
ness. 

The third excellence which Mr. Statham 
claims for the Boers is humanity. T 
might be conceded if one were inclined to 





accept the Boer theory that black men and 
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women do not count as human beings. Is that 
Mr. Statham’s meaning? If it is not, one 
may remind him of an interesting anecdote 
from Mr. Kruger’s career for which this 
biography does not find room. In 1854 a 
certain Potgieter, with a party of over 
twenty Boers, went out, contrary to law, to 
barter ivory with a Kaffir chief named 
Makapan. Possibly the Boers quarrelled 
with the Kaffirs; possibly the Kaffirs 
allowed their thievish ‘instincts to pre- 
dominate. No witnesses ever made the 
facts clear. But the Kaffirs murdered the 
whole of Potgieter’s party, flaying him 
alive. The retribution was swift and ter- 
rible. Four hundred armed Boers, headed 
by President Pretorius and including Mr. 
Kruger in their ranks, assembled to hurt 
down the Kaffirs. Mr. Theal had better 
tell the rest :— 

‘‘The Kaflirs fled to a huge cavern, some 
2,000 feet in length and 400 to 500 in width, 
which was closely blockaded by the Boers...... 
Frantic with thirst, the imprisoned Kaflirs 
sought at night to reach the water that flows 
near the cave, but were shot down in the 
attempt ; quarter was a word unknown, and 
after twenty-five days’ blockade the cavern was 
entered and its horrors seen. According to 
Commandant Pretorius—who would have no 
interest in exaggerating the figures—900 Kaflirs 
had been killed outside the cavern, and more 
than double that number had died of thirst 
within it.” 

We do not desire to press the moral of 
this story. Mr. Kruger and his companions 
in the work of wild justice cannot be judged 
by the rules of civilized warfare. But we 
do decline to call the people of whose deal- 
ings with native races this is a typical story 
a humane people. And our disinclination 
is confirmed by a recollection of Living- 
stone’s journal, with its account of the raid 
of a Boer commando—including Mr. Kruger, 
we believe, though Mr. Statham ignores 
this story also—upon the missionary station 
at Kolobeng, which they looted, in Living- 
stone’s absence, as bravely as any Kaflirs 
could have done. 

In fact, Mr. Statham’s book is ren- 
dered untrustworthy by the presence of 
the bias of which examples have been given 
above. It is a pity that his zeal for his 
friends has not been tempered by enough 
discretion to let him see that a picture 
devoid of shades can only impress the 
ignorant. This is the more to be regretted 
as the parts of his book which this bias 
does not disfigure are interesting and fairly 
well written, and as he is clearly moved 
by an honest and laudable indignation 
against the scandalous dishonesty of the 
financiers who have done much to confuse 
South African politics. But his own 
partisanship has nullified his onslaught in 
the eyes of readers who will not unjustly 
consider that the suppressio veri is generally 
allied to a complementary weakness. 








TWO BOOKS OF VERSE. 

Porphyrion, and other Poems. By Laurence 
Binyon. (Grant Richards.) 

The Wind in the Trees: a Book of Country 
Verse. By Katharine Tynan (Mrs. Hink- 
son). (Same publisher.) 

WE have put these two books side by side 

for the sake of the interesting contrast 

which they afford. Both writers have 





real poetical feeling, one having the merit 
of spontaneity, the other the merit of re- 
flectiveness, in perhaps equal degrees, and 
with an equal degree of the defects of those 
qualities. Here, for instance, is the best 
poem in Mrs. Hinkson’s volume :— 
LAMBS. 
He sleeps as a lamb sleeps, 
Beside his mother. 
Somewhere in yon blue deeps 
His tender brother 
Sleeps like a lamb and leaps. 


He feeds as a lamb might, 
Beside his mother. 
Somewhere in fields of light 
A lamb, his brother, 

Feeds, and is clothed in white. 
And here is perhaps the best poem in Mr. 
Binyon’s volume :— 

NATURE. 
Because out of corruption burns the rose, 
And to corruption lovely cheeks descend ; 
Because with her right hand she heals the woes 
Her left hand wrought, loth nor to wound nor 
mend ; 

I praise indifferent Nature, affable 
To all philosophies, of each unknown ; 
Though in my listening ear she leans to tell 
Some private word, as if for me alone. 
Still, like an artist, she her meaning hides, 
Silent, while thousand tongues proclaim it clear ; 
Ungrudging, her large feast for all provides ; 
Tender, exultant, savage, blithe, austere, 
In each man’s hand she sets its proper tool, 
For the wise, wisdom, folly for the fool. 


Mrs. Hinkson, it is evident, is a singing- 
voice, and no more than a singing-voice. 
It is natural for her to write in rhyme, and, 
as she loves the country, and gardens, and 
birds, and the sun and rain, she writes of 
these things, prettily, perhaps too prettily 
sometimes, with an instinctive tenderness, 
a felicity which comes straight from natural 
liking. One is lulled by a thin, faint, 
summer music—‘ the wind in the trees,’’ as 
she calls it (in her not quite justifiable 
paraphrase of a title already announced by 
another Irish poet), and the music passes 
over one, and is gone, almost before it is 
heard to the end. It remains, a vague 
memory, and no more. 

Mr. Binyon, on the contrary, writes with 
leisurely care, a certain placidity not quite in 
keeping with his dedication ‘To Joy,’ and 
when he is impressive, as he often is, he is 
impressive for very definite reasons. His 
sense of music is much less developed than 
his pictorial sense. ‘Porphyrion,’ for in- 
stance, a blank-verse poem of sixty pages, 
presents us with an unending series of 
delicately outlined pictures—pictures often 
of great beauty; and the pictures are sig- 
nificant—they are not introduced for their 
own sake, but as part of a slow movement 
of idea and impulse which it is the purpose 
of the poem to present. But this move- 
ment, after all, is so drowsy that, for all its 
many separate excellences, the poem as a 
whole fails to hoid the attention. It lacks 
that ‘‘supreme literary grace, energy,” 
and a long poem lacking energy must be 
content also to lack readers. Here, as we 
have often insisted, the casual judgment 
is at one with the most strictly critical judg- 
ment. ‘The Ring and the Book,’ for all 


its defects, is interesting—it lives. ‘ Festus,’ 
for all its merits, is not interesting—and 
‘Festus’ is dead. It is impossible not to 
admire the fine workmanship which Mr. 
Binyon has lavished upon his poem, or not to 





regret that the parts should be greater than 
the whole. 

The lyrical dialogue called ‘The Supper,’ 
in which an attempt is made to be modern, 
seems to us even less successful than 
‘Porphyrion.’ Imagine ‘The Jolly Beg. 
gars’ without “go,” and you have some- 
thing of the effect of this curious experiment, 
in which Mr. Binyon has imagined a con- 
versation between ‘‘a blind beggar, a sand- 
wich-man, a tramp, two women, and a thief 
.... Seated at supper in a sumptuous room.” 
There are other modern poems in the 
book, of which one, ‘The Dray ’— which 
is like a relief of Constantin Meunier— 
does a remarkably difficult thing with 
remarkable success. It is interesting to 
observe the persevering attempts that are 
at last being made by the poets of the pre- 
sent to write poetry about the present. Mr. 
Henley, Mr. Davidson, Mr. Stephen Phillips, 
Mr. Binyon, all have tried to put London 
into verse. The mere attempt—especially 
on the part of writers like Mr. Phillips and 
Mr. Binyon, who would seem to be more 
naturally at home in remote or imaginary 
countries—is significant. No one has yet 
found that alluring ideal the typical 
modern poem, new in form and new in sub- 
stance. But the experiments of Mr. Binyon, 
modelled as they are to some extent (in 
rhythm, for example) on Mr. Bridges, are 
by no means the least interesting among 
these very different attempts. 








La Corée, Indépendante, Russe, ou Japonaise. 
Par Villetard de Laguérie. (Paris, 
Hachette & Cie.) 

In this work M. de Laguérie supplies a 
picturesque but superficial account of the 
distressful peninsula of Korea. He finds 
the people downtrodden and debased, and 
the officials corrupt and greedy. He dis- 
covers few remains of the ancient culture 
which at one time distinguished the people, 
but abundant proof of the inability of the 
modern Koreans to advance in the paths 
of civilization. 

M. de Laguérie was the correspondent of 
the Zemps during the late war, but he ap- 
pears to have been ill equipped by study and 
knowledge to form opinions on the history 
and earlier condition of the country. He is 
under the impression that all the language 
and art of China had their origin in Korea, 
whereas the precise opposite is the case. 
The Kitzii whom he mentions as having 
been the founder of Korean civilization 
was a fugitive from China, who, like many 
other political exiles, carried to the country 
of his adoption a knowledge of the arts, 
science, and literature of his native state. 
At this period these accomplishments found 
ready acceptance at the hands of the Koreans, 
who equalled, if they did not excel, their 
instructors in the use of the brush, although 
as authors they fell lamentably below their 
teachers, and, unhappily for themselves, were 
led to adopt the system of government pre- 
vailing in China, with all its faults and 
failings. 

Like most travellers, M. de Laguérie 
has little that is good to say of Seoul, the 
capital, and inveighs against the folly of 
the people in choosing that town rather 
than Chemulpo as the residence of their 
kings. But i forgets the dangers which 
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beset a capital which is situated on the 
coast, and overlooks the invariable practice 
of gaining security for courts by fixing 
them at points beyond the reach of piratical 
attacks and the range of ships’ guns. We 
quite admit that the sights and odours 
which have to be endured by visitors to 
Seoul are disgusting—although a distinct 
improvement in the sanitary condition of 
the city has been effected of late—but we 
cannot agree with M. de Laguérie in con- 
sidering it ill chosen for defence. From an 
Eastern point of view it fulfils all the con- 
ditions necessary for a strongly fortified 
town. It is closely surrounded with lofty 
mountains, which, when garrisoned by de- 
fenders, present, according to Oriental ideas, 
impregnable ramparts. M. de Laguérie 
takes a gloomy view of the present con- 
dition of the country. He considers that not 
only is it at a standstill, but that progress 
is impossible, and is of opinion that Con- 
fucianism and the strong family ties which 
that system inculcates alone keep the 
Koreans from becoming mere grovelling 
animals. He forgets that a movement 
is already being made in the direc- 
tion of advance, and that, under the able 
superintendence of Mr. McLeavy Brown, the 
finances are being set in order, the taxes 
systematized, and regularity of administra- 
tion introduced, which has already had a 
considerable influence on the condition of 
the country. Added to this, schools have 
been established for the instruction of chil- 
dren in other subjects besides the barren 
precepts of Confucius, and with Western 
appliances Western ideas are making their 
way, slowly yet surely, among the people. 

M. de Laguérie, reasonably enough, 
ridicules the crude attempts made by 
the Japanese to civilize the Koreans, 
and throughout his book he assumes 
a hostile attitude to both Japan and 
England. For Russia, “the scourge of 
England and the boast of France,’’ he has 
nothing but compliments, and considers 
that her policy in the Far East is all that 
can be desired. The Franco-Russian agree- 
ment of 1895 saved, in his opinion, the in- 
tegrity and independence of China as well 
as the situation of the whites in the Far 
East, and sufficed to counterbalance the ill- 
will and aloofness of England. How far the 
integrity and independence of China were 
saved let the seizures of Kiaochow, Port 
Arthur, Wei-Hai-Wei, and Kwangchow 
Wan testify; and in the same way most of 
M. Laguérie’s other prophecies are rapidly 
being contradicted by events. Korea in 
his eyes is another Egypt, where Japan 
is trying to play the part which we are 
acting on the banks of the Nile; and not 
anticipating the withdrawal of Russia from 
Korea, he rejoices in what he considers to 
be the permanent supremacy of that power. 

From what has been said it may be judged 
that there is very little of real value in M. 
Laguérie’s pages, which might equally well 
have been written in Paris as in Seoul. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Rupert of Hentzau. By Anthony Hope. 
(Bristol, Arrowsmith.) 
Aytuony Hors, like Dumas, has not only 
had the courage to continue one of his best 
novels, but has succeeded in making the 





sequel as exciting as its predecessor. ‘The 
Prisoner of Zenda’ was eminently a book 
which demanded a sequel. What had be- 
come of Rudolf Rassendyll? how fared the 
queen married to an inferior man and sepa- 
rated from the man whom she loved and 
who loved her? and by what revenge would 
the villain Rupert try to wipe out old scores? 
were questions that urgently demanded a 
solution. And this is supplied in ‘ Rupert 
of Hentzau.’ When it is said that the 
story carries the reader on with breathless 
interest from first to last; that the plots, 
stratagems, and intrigues, while always of 
the most ingenious character, never elude 
the reader’s comprehension ; and that the 
characters respectively have all the fire, 
self-possession, dignity, and grace required of 
them in a book of this heroic mould, almost 
the highest praise is given to it. There is 
also what seems to be frequently the aim 
of romantic novelists—a duel which is abso- 
lutely unprecedented for the ingenuity of the 
circumstances attending it and the unex- 
pectedness of its dénoiment. In addition 
Anthony Hope imparts to this, as to almost 
all his books, a peculiar savour of his own 
in the dignity and self-repression of the 
hero, which is made the more striking in 
this case since the hero is not the narrator, 
as in several of the author’s previous books. 
There is something which we would will- 
ingly flatter ourselves is characteristically 
English, or rather Anglo-Saxon, in the 
composition of the author’s best men, and 
this alone gives a distinction to his books 
quite apart from his extraordinary skill in 
weaving a rattling good story of adventure. 
To criticize at all such a thoroughly delight- 
ful book is but an ungracious task, and 
there is really little fault to find. The way, 
however, in which the story is told is not 
yet perfectly satisfactory. The narrator is 
one of the actors in the story, but a certain 
clumsiness results from the fact that he 
cannot be in two places at once, and he has 
to relate his own experiences in the first 
person as well as contemporary events at 
which he did not assist. The form of nar- 
rative in such cases is undoubtedly a diffi- 
cult question: an autobiographical form, 
however skilfully managed, is apt to leave 
a suspicion of egotism ; a relation, as in this 
case, by a subsidiary character is not suffi- 
ciently direct. Perhaps the best solution is 
the impersonal narrative of the author, such 
as Dumas adopted; but it is a point on 
which dogmatism is out of place. One 
more warning. Although Anthony Hope 
has not yet got into the trick of the heroic 
writer of being exaggeratedly descriptive 
of his characters’ attitudes, there is just the 
danger of it visible; phrases which are well 
if appropriately and sparingly used are apt 
to become meaningless if multiplied. In 
two consecutive pages we come across such 
expressions as ‘‘ Mr. Rassendyll spoke in clear 
short tones,” ‘‘ his lips curled in contemptu- 
ous amusement,” ‘‘the two men stood facing 
one another with defiant eyes,” ‘“‘he said 
coldly,” ‘said James not defiantly or with 
disrespect,’’ ‘‘he spoke firmly and coldly.” 
These pages are exceptional, it is true, and 
Anthony Hope cannot be said to do this sort 
of thing habitually yet; but if he does not 
take care he will. 





The Wheels of God. By George Egerton. 
(Grant Richards.) 
Tus is the first long novel by George 
Egerton, and little as we like most of her 
short stories, we like this less. Like nearly 
all the books of the school 
Who have come to believe in the mission 
Of woman to civilize man, 
To teach him to know his position, 
And estimate hers if he can, 

it seems to be pervaded with a tone of 
dreary nagging and of querulous discontent 
which is exceedingly tiresome. We do not 
imagine that George Egerton has modelled 
her story on ‘The Beth Book,’ but the 
similarity of the two stories throws into 
relief the want of imagination of this class 
of writers. Quite apart from the extra- 
ordinary likeness of the way in which Beth 
and the heroine here go through life until 
they land themselves, entirely through their 
own fault, in marriage with undesirable 
doctors, their manner of behaving to their 
errant husbands would almost suggest that 
they had concerted measures with one 
another. In ‘The Wheels of God’ there 
is certainly not the least tragedy for the 
heroine in her unfortunate marriage, for 
she is represented as an extremely in- 
telligent and wide-awake woman, not by 
any means in her first youth, when she 
meets Cecil. If anything, he had cause to 
complain, for her frigid reserve and want 
of humour were enough to kill the most 
devoted attempts at entering into sympathy 
with her. As in ‘The Beth Book,’ the 
heroine towards the end of the story con- 
soles herself by consorting with superior 
ladies with views, who call her “ you dear,” 
and who profess to find mines of interest in 
her; but the reader is studiously left in the 
dark as to the nature of these mines. Alto- 
gether it is a dreary book, badly put together, 
and without sufficient links of connexion be- 
tween the various episodes in the heroine’s 
most lugubrious career. 

Willowbrake. By RR. Murray Gilchrist. 

(Methuen & Co.) 

Tuts is a singularly pleasing volume, named 
after an estate in the Peak country which 
is the subject of a disputed succession. The 
evidence in favour of the claim is only 
lacking in one particular, namely, the 
entry in a marriage register. How Lord 
Wootton steals the page of paper to protect 
his daughter’s succession, and how his 
crime affects others who are dependent on 
him, form the main features of the story. 
It would destroy the reader’s interest in the 
volume to recount the plot more fully. These 
are, however, merely the bare bones of the 
frame. Each chapter of the book contains 
something pleasant to read. The descrip- 
tion of scenery and background is always 
careful; the characters of the men and 
women are well drawn, though the writer 
shows, perhaps, greater facility in dealing 
with those of more advanced years; and 
there is a decidedly charming note of pathos 
at various points of the story. It isan emi- 
nently wholesome volume, which might in 
places have been written out at greater 
length without disadvantage. There seems 
to be a misconception in the writer’s mind 
as to arrears of rent recoverable by a suc- 
cessful claimant of an estate. This is limited 
to six years’ ‘‘mesne profits”; a reference 
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to the subject at p. 80 suggests a much 
larger amount, and the same idea finds 
expression in another part of the book. 


Clement Carlile’s Dream. By Belton Otter- 
burn. (Digby & Long.) 
THERE is a great deal of wandering through 
subterranean passages and climbing down 
wells in this novel. It is long, and it is 
fatiguing long before it is finished. The 
best description we can give of the book is 
summed up by saying that the explanation 
of all the surprises with which the volume 
abounds is quite inadequate and impro- 
bable. It is a carefully written story of a 
familiar kind, not unsuited to a well-marked 
liking for such books on the part of a por- 
tion of the reading public, but still far 
removed from the type of literature that will 


live. 
Esther's Pilgrimage. By J. Henry Harris. 
(Macqueen. ) 

Like the writer’s earlier book, ‘ St. Porth,’ 
‘Esther’s Pilgrimage’ is a story mainly of 
West-Country life. It is simple in texture, 
carefully written, quite harmless, and in no 
way unsuited to the literature of girls of 
sixteen. The author rightly describes her 
work as “‘ new notes on old strings.”’ 








GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE, 


Index to the Prerogative Wills of Ireland, 
1586-1810. By Sir Arthur Vicars. (Dublin, 
Ponsonby.) — This handsome volume will 
enhance the reputation of the present Ulster 
King of Arms. The traditions of the Irish 
Office of Arms are, to speak plainly, so little 
suggestive of scientific genealogy that one is 
glad to recognize in its present head a herald 
who is zealous in the cause of trustworthy 
family history. Of the importance of wills for 
its compilation there is, of course, no ques- 
tion, while of the inexorable character of their 
evidence we have recently been reminded in the 
case of the supposed pedigree of Guinness, In 
Ireland the wills proved in the Court of Pre- 
rogative are now preserved in the Public 
Record Office, as are also the diocesan wills, 
so that English genealogists have good cause to 
envy their Irish brethren. It is probable that 
the publication of this volume will lead to a 
largely increased use of the documents with 
which it deals, and that Ulster’s capable 
assistant, Mr. Frank Marsh, will receive many 
inquiries from distant countries on the subject. 
For to Irish families throughout the world it 
provides the necessary key. We hope that 
Ulster may see his way to issuing at a future 
date an index as excellent as this to the Irish 
diocesan wills. But for this the support of 
subscribers will again, of course, be necessary. 

The Genealogical Magazine. Vol. I. (Stock.) 
—This handsome volume is an attempt to 
solve in the affirmative the question whether 
the increased interest now shown in genealogy 
is sufficient to ‘justify a new and popular 
periodical being devoted to the subject.” There 
is no editorial preface to indicate its scope, nor, 
indeed, is there any clue to the editor’s name; 
but the publisher proclaims that its purpose 
‘fis to provide articles that shall possess an 
interest for the general reader who knows but 
little of genealogy or heraldry, and which shall 
yet possess that accuracy which is essential to 
the expert.” On the whole, it is the general 
reader rather than the expert who is catered 
for, and the character of the contents is ex- 
tremely ‘‘mixed.” Mr. Cornelius Hallen, who 
writes sensibly on ‘Genealogy a Science,’ re- 
joices that ‘‘accuracy of workmanship is being 
insisted upon, and that myths have been rele- 





gated to their proper limbo.” Yet a worse 
myth than the origin of the Ardens, as here set 
forth by another writer, it would not be easy to 
imagine. Again, we trace throughout these 
pages an anxious desire to exalt the College of 
Arms and its authority. Now modern heralds 
no doubt suffer for the sins of their predecessors, 
and the common and persistent error that they 
invent pedigrees for their patrons is wholly con- 
trary to fact. It is most unfortunate, however, 
for the College that it is only represented in this 
volume by the pedigree of Lane of Bentley con- 
tributed by Chester Herald. The name was 
common enough in the fourteenth century as 
** Atte Lane” or ‘‘in the Lone,” and the 
attempt here made to derive the family from a 
knightly house of ‘* De Lona,” coming in ‘‘with 
the Conqueror,” is obviously preposterous, 
though typical, as the expert will recognize, of 
far too many of the pedigrees recorded at the 
heralds’ visitations. The resolve to be topical 
has led to the agitation among the baronets 
receiving here much attention. An article 
signed by ‘‘X.” characteristically informs us 
that at the time of the previous agitation ‘‘ the 
baronets concerned made complete exhibitions of 
themselves, and, as a result, in a short time the 
committee fizzled out.” The same graceful 
pen disposes of the ‘‘ rotten idea” prevalent as 
to coat armour, and complains of the ‘‘ idiotic” 
application of the word ‘‘ gentleman” to ‘‘a 
man of polite and refined manners and ideas.” 
We venture to suggest that the editor may need 
his blue pencil when ‘*X.” is on the warpath, 
unless, indeed, his sympathies are with him. 
‘The Reform of Abuses in the Baronetage’ 
is the subject of another article, ‘‘ specially 
written,” we learn, ‘‘ for the Genealogical Maga- 
zine.” From it we learn that, ‘‘thanks to the 
heralds,” in the seventeenth century ‘‘ no diffi- 
culties arose as to the right of any baronet to his 
dignity,” and the moral is drawn that ‘‘ the 
officers of the College of Arms” are the 
proper persons to deal with the present 
difficulty of usurpation. It might sur- 
prise the writer to learn that even in the 
days of Charles II. the title of baronet was 
wrongfully assumed, and that Dugdale com- 
plained that his colleagues hampered his efforts 
to reform the abuse. The article on the right 
to cockades is welcome, and those on the 
English langue of the Knights of St. John at 
once readable and instructive; but of real 
material for the genealogist there is hardly any- 
thing but Mr. Hallen’s ‘List of Strangers.’ 
There is need, moreover, in such a volume as 
this of a complete index of names. The papers 
on the right to armorial bearings are chiefly 
remarkable for the reluctant admission as to 
‘‘user” at the heralds’ visitations. The real 
scandal of assuming arms which belong to some 
one else is not distinguished as it should be 
from the practice of using arms which, though 
unregistered, wrong no one. A ‘Gazette of the 
Month’ is an excellent feature ; but here, again, 
an index is indispensable to its use. We are 
sorry to see that paste and scissors have been too 
freely used to provide padding when required ; 
in addition to endless newspaper cuttings, whole 
articles are reprinted from the Morning Post, 
St. James’s Gazette, and Daily Graphic. On the 
whole, therefore, the Magazine is a disappointing 
production, and cannot in any case be recom- 
mended to the serious student of genealogy. 

The Note-book of Tristram Risdon is a manu- 
script by the author of the well-known ‘ Choro- 
graphical Description or Survey of the County 
of Devon,’ written apparently between 1608 and 
1628, and now in the library of the Dean and 
Chapter of Exeter. It has lately been tran- 
scribed and edited from the original by Messrs. 
James Dallas and Henry G. Porter, and printed 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. From the contents of the 
manuscript it may best be described as a genea- 
logical commonplace book of matters relating 
to the western and southern parts of England. 
It begins with a general armory of Devonshire, 





which is followed by an account of the feudal 
baronies in the same county, lists of sheriffs, 
judges itinerant, mayors of Exeter, lists of 
knights of Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, and 
Wiltshire, with trickings of their arms, tenants 
of lands and manors in England, and so forth, 
The editors seem to have done their part care- 
fully, and have appended an index of names and 
places. The former, however, unfortunately 
supplies the surnames only, and so entails need- 
less search for particular individuals, 








THE LITERATURE OF SPORT. 

“In the North there have always been many more 
anglers than in the South ; more literature on the 
subject of trout fishing has appeared there than 
elsewhere, and therefore it is with the more 
southern portions of England that we must now 
deal in pursuing these considerations.” 

So sayeth the Marquess of Granby in The Trout, 
a volume of the ‘‘Fur, Feather, and Fin 
Series” (Longmans) ; and he proceeds to state 
that nearly all anglers fish up stream with dry 
fly, and that, as a rule, no other lure than the 
artificial fly is allowed. If these limitations 
are accepted it follows that the treatise cannot 
apply to either trout or trout-fishing generally ; 
in fact, cannot fulfil the conditions on which 
the series is supposed to be based. And, in 
spite of a chapter on lake-fishing and another 
on worm-fishing, it does not do so. Yet within 
its limits the volume may be commended, even 
though opinions on many points will vary. The 
remarks on rods and the advice to a novice con- 
cerning them are sound, but it must be kept in 
mind that the rod best suited to dry-fly work 
in Hampshire may not be the best for rivers 
like the Don and Deveron, which are second to 
none for the principal attributes of trout-fishing. 
Again, what is said about tackle is generally 
sensible, though it may be that anglers are now 
disposed to carry fineness to the verge of danger. 
Coarse appliances in expert hands have over and 
over again defeated the choicest products of 
London shops ; and though this does not prove 
that bad tackle is better than good, yet it shows 
that the value of very fine gut and very small 
hooks may be over-estimated. Though Izaak 
Walton’s advice on the subject is good, yet, 
having quoted it on p. 89, it was unnecessary 
for the writer to repeat it on p. 97. The remarks 
on ‘‘heavy baskets and big fish” are of great 
interest, and it is a vast pity that more detail is 
not forthcoming and carefully verified. As it 
is, the average weights of trout got in streams 
in Hertfordshire, Hampshire, and elsewhere, 
like the bags of grouse from Yorkshire, are 
simply disbelieved by the canny Scot, who, 
if pressed, will probably explain matters to 
his own and his compatriots’ satisfaction by 
remarking, ‘‘It’s no that the troots or bags of 
grouse are bigger, but that they are bigger 
leears in the South” than in his native land. 
Yet we have perhaps the record fish from Loch 
Stennis, in Orkney, which weighed 291b. It 
is mentioned by Lord Granby, and we are able 
to add to the particulars given. Loch Stennis 
is almost on sea level ; the outlet flows feebly 
as far as fresh water is concerned ; indeed, the 
tide enters, and all manner of sea fish with it. 
Lines are set with the usual salt-water baits, 
lug-worm, mussel, &c., and on one of these this 
magnificent trout was taken. The variety to 
which it belongs visits the sea, and by reason of 
rich food attains to great size. Originally, it 
was probably an ordinary Salmo fario. The 
chapters on trout-breeding by Col. Custance 
deserve attention ; but we can scarcely say the 
same for that on cookery, by Mr. Shand, which 
is begun by a misquotation from old Izaak, who 
does not say that the trout ‘‘ may justly contend 
with all sea fish for precedency and daintiness 
of taste” (at least, according to the edition 
before us); and it is probable that the old angler 
had juster notions of the relative merits of fish. 
Further, the quotation said to be Izaak Walton's 
recipe (p. 264) is not his, but is taken from 
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Cotton’s part of the ‘Complete Angler.’ There 
is an error of dates on p. 124; 1868 should pro- 
bably be 1858, for the former date does not 
agree with the statement that in 1860 small 
flies, &c., were introduced. The illustrations 
deserve praise, and the volume generally is 
fairly turned out ; but there is no index. 

A Summer in the Rockies (Sampson Low & 
Co.) is a book which can be read with interest 
and may be remembered with gratitude to its 
author. Indeed, Major Sir Rose Lambart Price 
is not only a mighty hunter, but he is a judicious 
one, writing, ‘‘The true sportsman is not a 
butcher.” Whether he caught trout or shot 
game, the object was to provide food as well 
as to enjoy sport. He had unusual oppor- 
tunities for fishing and shooting in parts of 
the Rocky Mountains which, happily, are yet 
in a state of nature, and the story of his 
achievements with rod and gun is told in an 
attractive fashion. He was often the guest of 
the officers in the United States army, and his 
remarks on that army are the most praiseworthy 
parts of his book. He made General Custer’s 
acquaintance before Custer started on his ill- 
fated expedition against the Sioux Indians, and 
agreed to accompany him ; but, after all arrange- 
ments had been made, Sir Rose was accidentally 
hindered from joining him, and, as he says, 
‘“‘reluctantly returned to England.” The first 
news he had, when off Queenstown, was ‘‘ that 
Custer and every living soul with him had been 
killed.” He writes that the United States pos- 
sess ‘‘a rattling good little army,” and recom- 
mends our military authorities to copy Yankee 
methods of forming it, rather than imitate, so 
far as they dare, the practices which prevail in 
Germany. Some suggestive references to the 
sign language, through which Indians who do not 
understand each other’s dialect can communicate 
with each other, merit careful attention. 

The many persons who take some sort of 
interest in horse-racing, but know little or 
nothing of it beyond what they read in the 
newspapers, and do not altogether comprehend 
that, may be recommended to furnish them- 
‘selves with the volume entitled The Turf, 
by Mr. Alfred E. T. Watson (Lawrence & 
Bullen), which they will find useful as a means 
of enlightenment and information. The author, 
who writes with no little experience and know- 
ledge of his subject, both in its English and in 
its French aspects, and who, as an editor and 
as a contributor, whether under his own or 
under an assumed name, has won and sustained 
4 pretty prominent position in the field of 
sporting literature, is understood to have had 
such opportunities as do not occur to the 
ordinary journalist and bookwright of getting 
more than an occasional glimpse behind the 

‘curtain which hides from the public the details 
of the matters with which he has undertaken to 
deal. He has not attempted to write a history 
of the turf, whether English or French, from 
the earliest times; he has confined himself 
almost entirely to a very modern period, com- 
mencing, one would say, about the year 1869, when 


though, to be sure, the author is so great an 
admirer of Lord Clifden that he should not have 
written the horse down a ‘‘ chestnut” ; and as 
for Vermont instead of Vermout, the famous 
French horse that defeated Blair Athol, all 
who have ever scribbled a line about that 
animal must have suffered from the same mis- 
print, which, no doubt, arises from American 
sympathies, out which nevertheless, to be ex- 
cused, should not have been left uncorrected 
both in text and index, the latter offering an 
excellent chance of revision. The author 
thought it necessary to say something about 
‘ Betting and the Ring,’ and that is where he is 
least satisfactory. He cannot be called so much 
an advocate as an apologist of betting; but he 
belongs to the school that seems to think 
that the sort of betting at which we have 
arrived nowadays is objectionable only or chiefly 
because backers cannot possibly win in the long 
run, and that there is nothing disreputable 
about making, or trying to make, a livelihood 
by betting. To say that some bookmakers are, 
in every other regard, highly respectable, 
humane, even charitable men, is nothing to the 
point. The same, or even more, might be said 
for Claude Duval, the well-bred highwayman, 
for the kind-hearted Redpath, for the accom- 
plished Benson. The question is whether, so 
far as legislation can prevent it, there should 
be allowed—and even encouraged—to exist a 
class of useless persons who live luxuriously 
by impoverishing their neighbours, especially 
their poorer neighbours, quite openly. For 
it should never be forgotten that the bet to 
‘*back an opinion” is comparatively rare in 
these enlightened days, when ‘‘ gentlemen bet 
with gentlemen,” as Sir Alexander Cockburn 
put it, very little or not at all, and when, as 
our author’s colleague, the late Lord Suffolk, 
says truly in the ‘* Badminton Library,” the 
money which gentlemen receive, when they do 
receive any, from bookmakers, is fur the most 
part made up of innumerable driblets from 
humble and sordid, and even dishonest sources. 
Fancy such a man as General Peel, the model 
of all that is chivalrous, being beguiled by cus- 
tom into accepting from the hands of ‘‘ Levia- 
than” Davis several thousands of pounds, the 
proceeds, to a large extent, of a ‘*list-house ” 
kept for the accommodation of betters at a pound 
ahead! And virtually the same thing goes on 
now, though at “‘ places” which are not called 
‘* list-houses.” The sixteen illustrations of 
horses and their riders are excellent. 

The chapters which make up On Plain and 
Peak: Sporting and other Sketches of Bohemia 
and Tyrol, by Randolph Ll. Hodgson (Con- 
stable & Co.), might have found their proper 
place in some sporting magazine or newspaper. 
Bound together and somewhat lavishly illus- 
trated, their slight and fugitive character becomes 
only too apparent. The author possibly desired 
chiefly to pay a graceful tribute to his hosts, 
and in this he may be held to have succeeded. 
But his experiences are hardly of a character to 
interest any but a few fellow-sportsmen, while 














he may be considered to have become a part, 
whether great or not, of that about which he 
chiefly discourses. The consequence is that he 
has been able to comprise within the handy 
compass of about two hundred and thirty pages 
the whole of what he was inclined to publish ; 
for as to the appended rules of racing and 
steeple-chasing, though they occupy consider- 
able space, they are little better than vanity 
when one bears in mind how often they under- 
go changes, even if there were no danger of 
their leading, as it is obvious that in a short 
time they may lead, to misguidance and possibly 
to disputes. The index, on the contrary, with 
which one would not dispense on any account, 
occupies less than a quarter of what may be 
called the supplementary space. Of course, a 
few errors might be picked out, but they are 
of little or no importance, such as one or two 


























misstatements as to the colour of horses’ coats, 





descriptions of Innsbruck, the death of Hofer, 
and the character of the Tyrolese have no 
novelty to recommend them to the general 
reader. The latter part of the volume is occu- 
pied with chamois hunting in the glens at the 
head of the Zillerthal, where fine scenery can 
apparently be combined with fair sport. Mr. 
Hodgson has no particular power of description, 
though he is mildly appreciative, and indulges 
in the obligatory sunrise and_ reflections 
on ‘‘the strange charm in mountain scenery.” 
When he cites a college friend, who, on his 
describing Bohemia as ‘‘ in Central Europe, part 
of the Austrian Empire,” responded ‘‘that he 
had always thought it was a suburb of London,” 
as an example ‘‘of the vague idea the average 
Briton possesses of geography,” we are disposed 
to wonder if the anecdote is not rather an illus- 
tration of the vague and discordant ideas two 
average Britons may have of humour. 


AMERICAN FICTION. 

A woman’s character cleverly told by a woman 
invariably furnishes a readable story. In Dead 
Selves, by Julia Magruder (Bowden), the reader 
will find a true and wholesome story of the 
gradual growth of love in the minds of a man 
and a woman some time after marriage. Both 
had possessed ignoble ideas of life, and as long 
as these ideas lasted unhappiness necessarily 
resulted. But love at length dawned on their 
minds, and so a pretty and innocent story is 
brought to a happy conclusion. The setting of 
the story is entirely American, as is much of the 
phraseology, and the volume is one which should 
have attractions for those on either side of the 
Atlantic who like simple and unaffected litera- 
ture. The writer cannot always be congratu- 
lated on her methods of expression. ‘‘ Freed 
from the constriction of her dinner toilet” 
approximates to the ludicrous ; and such words 
as ‘‘trivialness” excite comment from English 
readers. 

There is evidence of much painstaking effort 
in a novel entitled At the Sign of the Silver 
Crescent, by Helen Choate Prince (Gay & Bird). 
The plot of the story is good, but it is handled 
unskilfully, though this disadvantage is largely 
neutralized by clever sketches of life in a 
chiteau in Touraine and its neighbouring 





village. The hero is a young man from Boston, 
Mass., and the whole book reads as though it 
were intended primarily for the public of that 
literary centre. Two or three passages will 
suffice to describe this young man. It is said 
of him, ‘* There is something eminently sane in 
New England blood to which obstacles serve as 
a spur, and his enabled him to keep himself in 
check under trying circumstances.” Again, ‘* His 
mind was set on high things ; he never thought 
of his soul as something to be saved for his own 
good”; and the question is asked, ‘* Would a 
woman’s nature find enough to hold on to, in 
hours of trouble, in his high refined philosophy?” 
One would think this sort of thing was enough 
to inflict a serious injury on the volume. In 
spite of its disadvantages, which are numerous 
and obvious, the story is by no means a bad 
one. At a very early stage of the book one 
reads, ‘* The lover of nature has an added sense 
after long absence from the presence of his 
mistress.” But the main features of the story 
are clearly sketched from nature, and there are 
many chapters which contribute to the interest 
of a very tolerable little drama of modern life 
in provincial France. The whole volume ought 
to have been subjected to the careful revision 
of a skilled literary hand. 








THE LITERATURE OF THE PSALTER. 

The Psalms in Three Collections. Translated 
with Notes by E. G. King, D.D.—Part I. 
First Collection (Psalms i.-xli.). With Preface 
by the Lord Bishop of Durham. (Cambridge, 
Deighton, Bell & Co.)—Dr. King’s new 
book is a thoughtful and interesting addi- 
tion to the certainly not meagre list of 
works that have, within recent years, been 
written on the Old Testament. We wish that 
we could also characterize the volume before 
us as great and important; but inability to 
accord to it the highest praise by no means 
blinds us to the various good qualities which it 





displays. The object of the book is to extract 
from a critical study of the Psalms the full 
essence of spiritual teaching which these great 
and ancient religious lyrics are capable of 
imparting to men of modern times. Both 
the necessity and the feasibility of such an 
undertaking have been fully acknowledged by 
critics of the highest standing, as can easily be 
gathered from such works as Prof. Cheyne’s 
‘Hallowing of Criticism’ and Prof. Driver's 
‘Sermons on Subjects connected with the Old 
Testament.’ The question with which we have 
to deal is, therefore, not as to whether Dr. 








King’s aim is a legitimate one, but only as to 
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the measure of success which may fairly be 
ascribed to it. The present publication bears 
abundant evidence that its author has made a 
conscientious study of purely critical works on 
the Psalms, and that he in the main assents to 
what may be called the moderate ‘‘ dicta” of 
the new school. He has an open mind with 
regard to the authorship of the Psalms, and he 
has endeavoured to do justice to the primary 
meaning of all the passages to which a Christo- 
logical significance has from very early times 
been attached. But one cannot help feeling 
that the atmosphere of the book is rather de- 
ficient in the bracing and refreshing qualities 
that are to be found in the more select works 
of the same class. It would, of course, be 
unfair to compare Dr. King’s effort with the 
above-mentioned works of Profs. Cheyne and 
Driver ; but there can be no doubt that a fuller 
and more fearless setting forth of the critical 
side of the subject would haveserved Dr. King’s 
laudable purpose much better than the some- 
what timid and veiled utterance which he often 
adopts. The translation is in the main both 
adequate and impressive, but to several of Dr. 
King’s renderings it is difficult not to take 
exception. Surely Ps. iv. 4a is much more 
adequately translated by ‘‘Stand in awe, and 
sin not,” of both the Revised and the 
Authorized Version, or by Cheyne’s ‘‘ Tremble 
and sin not,” than by Dr. King’s ‘‘Be ye 
in rage—but sin not.” Again, ‘*The moun- 
tains’ foundations were troubled” is far too 
heavy a line, and might easily have been 
avoided by adopting Prof. Cheyne’s ren- 
dering, ‘‘The foundations also of the hills 
trembled,” or the similar wording of the Re- 
vised Version. The line ‘‘The dark of abysses 
—dense clouds of the sky” (Ps. xviii. 11) 
sounds well enough; but it is difficult to see 
how the D% nawn of the original can be made 
to mean ‘‘ the dark of abysses.” Here, again, 
Dr. King would have done well to adopt 
Cheyne’s ‘‘ Ye dark waters, clouds of the sky.” 
It, in fact, seems to us that Prof. Cheyne’s 
translation of the Psalms would have done 
much better as a basis for a devotional exposi- 
tion than Dr. King’s new version. Much more, 
both of praise and of disapproval, might be 
said of Dr. King’s work; but it is hardly 
necessary to enlarge on more details in this 
notice. The book will find an entry into 
many a study where its good qualities will be 
most readily appreciated ; and it will be seen 
that we have, on our part, endeavoured to 
acknowledge to the full the merits which it 
possesses. 

The main objects of Dr. Driver’s Parallel 
Psalter (Oxford, Clarendon Press) are to eluci- 
date the Prayer Book version of the Psalms, 
and at the same time to pave the way for a 
revision of it which should maintain the melo- 
dious rhythm while correcting its more serious 
mistranslations. Every one is aware that Cover- 
dale’s version contains mistakes, often due to 
the influence of the Vulgate; but the reader 
who carefully compares it with Dr. Driver’s 
scholarly rendering, printed on the opposite 
page, will be surprised to find how few really 
important changes are required. Moreover, the 
new translation is singularly conservative. It 
follows the received Hebrew text, and accepts the 
minimum of emendations. While this principle 
is, no doubt, consistent with the aim of the 
volume, it is sometimes permissible to regret that 
so careful a critic as Dr. Driver does not give his 
readers his own view on some difficult passages : 
e.g., in Ps, ii. 2 he translates ‘‘ Kiss the son,” 
without even a note to indicate any doubt as to 
the text. On the other hand, several of the 
renderings throw a new light on the meaning 
of the original, e.g., xxxvii. 20, ‘‘shall be as 
the glory of the meadows,” instead of ‘shall 
consume as the fat of lambs”; ]xviii. 13, ‘ will 
ye lie between the sheepfolds ?” for ‘‘ though ye 
have lien among the pots”; and verse 16, ‘* wh 
look ye askance, ye mountains of peaks?” for 





‘* why hop ye so, ye high hills?” The translation 
is preceded by an introduction, affording much 
useful information about the earlier English 
versions, and followed by glossaries. Altogether 
the volume will be welcome to students of the 
Psalms, even though they may not agree with 
the author as to the desirability of revising the 
Prayer Book version for Church purposes. 








SCOTTISH FICTION. 

A Widow's Tale, &c., by Mrs. Oliphant 
(Blackwood & Sons), a collection of reprints 
from Blackwood, &c, contains some of the 
lamented author’s best work. The terrible pic- 
ture of the disillusionment of the wife whose 
husband, at fifty, breaks away from the path of 
virtue and respectability, gives signal interest 
to ‘Queen Eleanor and Fair Rosamond.’ The 
title story is hardly so good ; the young widow, 
well described as she is, acts improbably in 
marrying the cad who threatens her. ‘The 
Heirs of Kellie’ shows for the hundredth time 
how good the old Scottish lady was in de- 
scribing her compatriots. In this connexion 
we welcome the words of Mr. Barrie in his 
thoughtful, if enthusiastic introduction :— 

“T wonder if there is among the younger Scottish 
novelists of to-day any one so foolish as to believe 
that he has a right toa stool near this woman, any 
one who has not experienced a sense of shame (and 
some rage at his heart) if he found that for the 
moment his little efforts were being taken more 
seriously than hers. I should like to lead the simple 
man by the ears down the long procession of her 
books.” 

In his preference of ‘ Kirsteen’ among those 
books Mr. Barrie has our full sympathy. 

Leddy Marget (Longmans & Co.) is about the 
best piece of work we have seen of Mrs. Wal- 
ford’s. The sweet nature that, without for- 
getting the husband of her youth or the children 
and grandchildren she has outlived, can find an 
outlet from reminiscence in active personal 
benevolence to the new neighbours of her place 
of retirement is charmingly portrayed. Nor is 
the faithful Gibbie, her loving and somewhat 
autocratic servant, a less notable portrait. ‘‘ He 
was aye jist—Robert” is a bit of characteriza- 
tion that wonderfully consoles the humorous 
Leddy Marget under the infliction of a visit 
from her least sympathetic and only surviving 
son. The said Robert, be it said, has brought 
his underbred wife down (‘‘ greedy gleds,” says 
Gibbie) with the idea of putting a check on the 
old lady’s charities. Though the contrast is 
great, there is no contradiction between the 
young-hearted old lady climbing the apple tree 
or trying a tricycle at eighty and the pathetic 
piety of her peaceful end. 

The law of divorce in Scotland, coupled 
with the Married Women’s Property Acts, 
would seem a promising foundation for a legal 
work. In the Eye of the Law (Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, Hodge & Co.), by Mr. W. D. Lyell, 
details with considerable fluency and humour 
the results of an unscrupulous adventurer’s at- 
tempts to wrest these laws to his advantage. To 
the Southron the numerous small points in which 
the practice and etiquette of Scottish lawyers 
differ from his own will be not without interest ; 
and the loves of ‘‘the Gled” and ‘‘ the Tom- 
tit” and the strange experiences of Miss Mabel 
Sellars will mildly engross the general reader. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Chamberlain Birthday Book is a joke. 
Those readers who buy this publication—which 
is issued at Bristol by Mr. Arrowsmith, and in 
London by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co.— 
under the impression that it contains extracts 
by a friend from Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches and 
writings will find themselves mistaken. The 
extracts are mainly from the ‘‘ ransom” series 
of speeches of 1885, and are put together by 
some one who wishes to contrast sharply Mr. 





Chamberlain’s then position with his position at. 
the present time. 


La Riforma dell’ Educazione. Di Angelo. 
Mosso. (Milan, Fratelli Treves.)—The depart- 
ment of education to which the author has. 
directed his thoughts is the physical training of 
young men and young women, and he only 
treats their intellectual training incidentally, 
He finds that the Latin nations are markedly 
falling below others, especially the Anglo-Saxon, 
in muscular and physical development. This. 
deterioration is most apparent in townsmen, and 
he brings it before us strikingly in the table 
of comparative chest measurements for Italian 
townsmen and countrymen of given height. He 
insists on the physical degeneracy of people in 
crowded cities, and attributes it to sedentary 
occupation, want of light, impurity of soil and 
air, addiction to excessive drinking, and other 
vices. These evils, of whose existence there 
can, unfortunately, be no doubt, Signor Mosso- 
proposes to combat and remedy by a wiser and 
better arranged system of physical education for 
youths of both sexes. Signor Mosso furnishes 
an historical sketch of the progress of physical 
education from early times, and surveys the 
methods by which this branch of training is now 
carried out in different countries. The opening 
passages of this work contain a highly favourable- 
criticism of the method adopted in this country. 
This method, which, we are told, has made the. 
Anglo-Saxon race the strongest of all, the ablest 
to resist all varieties of climate, and has endowed 
it with the best lungs and the strongest muscles, 
represents the system which flourished in Italy 
at the Renaissance; and in a subsequent pas- 
sage we meet with a statement that may safely be- 
accepted as true of our young men and women 
(at any rate of the upper classes), that they 
exercise their brains less and their muscles. 
more than their contemporaries of Latin race. 
We gather that Signor Mosso considers it 
advisable that the English example should be- 
followed in Italy. He is an enthusiastic cham- 
pion of open-air pursuits—in fact, of all that is. 
generally included in the term “sport.” The 
closed gymnasium — frequently used in the 
evening, and by artificial light—which seems to 
reach its highest development in Germany, is. 
shown to be in many ways prejudicial to the 
health of young men and women: tuberculosis 
is a danger, unseen, but ever present in the 
germ and bacillus laden air of the building. 
Open-air athletics and games (which even 
in Germany tend to supersede exercises in 
the closed gymnasium), when judiciously sup- 
plemented by Swedish or other scientific drill, 
meet with the author’s warmest approval, 
and he wishes that English physical education, 
which culminates (‘‘ha la sua pit alta espres- 
sione e la sua piu nobile rappresentanza ”) in 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, could 
be adopted in his own country. Signor Mosso 
admits regretfully the ‘‘effeminatezza latina,” 
and attributes it in large measure to the early 
development of erotic tendency (‘‘la precocita 
dei giovani”’) in Italian youths. He considers 
that this could most effectively be corrected by 
the general introduction into schools and uni- 
versities of muscular training—by games and 
drill—in the open air. He further maintains that 
modern education has lessened the physical 
strength of women, with a natural consequent 
effect on the robustness of the race. Women 
of the Latin nations have less freedom in the 
choice of husbands than their Anglo-Saxon 
sisters ; and the greater this freedom the better 
and stronger the race, because (this is Signor 
Mosso’s opinion) woman admires strength in 
the man she wishes to marry, while man affects. 
beauty and grace even if accompanied by weak- 
ness. This fact, no doubt, has great influence 
in the development of the race, but it results 
from national prejudices which will not 


speedily or easily be eradicated. We do not 
find in this work any complete scheme of educa- 
tion, mental and physical, but we quite agree 
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with Signor Mosso that the present drift of 
things is to make scholars of all ages devote too 
much time to sedentary study and too little to 
judiciously arranged, leisurely physical exercise 
in the open air. We gather that three or four 
hours in the morning would satisfy his require- 
ments in respect of bookwork. What the great 
body of tutors and examiners may think of this 
we cannot pretend to say, but that the health 
and vigour of the race would profit by it is 
certain. Probably most Englishmen will 
readily accept Signor Mosso’s teaching, and 
agree, as we do, with his opinions and 
theories; and we trust he will convince the 
majority of his Italian readers. 

Mr. James Wuitcoms Ritey’s Rubdiydt of 
Doc Sifers (Longmans) is a pleasant little 
story in verse in American dialect, setting forth 
the homely virtues of a village doctor. The 
title of the book seems oddly chosen, as one 
can hardly imagine anything less like Fitz- 
gerald’s creation either in tone or in workman- 
ship. Mr. Riley’s lines run easily, but such 
rhymes as ‘‘pulse” and ‘ results,” ‘‘ guess” 
and ‘‘ disadvantages,” are rather too easy-going. 
The illustrations by Mr. C. M. Relyea are 
decidedly good. 

Messrs. Loneman have sent us a second 
edition of that excellent collection of essays 
Hellenica, edited by Dr. Abbott, of Balliol. Dr. 
Abbott tells us that the only article in which 
many changes have been made is Mr. Dakyns’s, 
and in spite of many merits it certainly needed 
revision (see Athen. No. 2731, p. 272). 

The Abbot has appeared in Messrs. Dent’s 
tasteful reissue of the ‘‘ Waverley Novels.” Mr. 
Shorter supplies a short prefatory note.—Mr. 
Nimmo has got as far as Ivanhoe in his excel- 
lent reissue in single volumes of the ‘‘ Border 
Edition” of Scott’s romances. 

WE have on our table Literary Statesmen and 
Others, by N. Hapgood (Duckworth), — The 
Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct, by A. 
Sutherland, 2 vols. (Longmans),—The Science of 
Political Economy, by H. George (Kegan Paul), 
—Karl Marx and the Close of his System, by 
E. v. Bohm-Bawerk, translated by Alice M. 
Macdonald (Fisher Unwin),—Pitman’s Prac- 
tical French Grammar, by A. Garnaud and 
W. G. Isbister (Pitman),—The Age of Richelieu, 
edited by A. J. Smith (Black),—A Word to 
Women, by Mrs. Humphry (Bowden),—Cycle 
Touring, by A. W. Rumney (Bell),—The Story 
of Life in the Seas, by 8. J. Hickson (Newnes), 
—A Century of Vaccination and What It Teaches, 
by W. S. Tebb (Sonnenschein),—A Complete 
System of Nursing, edited by H. Morten (Low), 
—Frances E. Willard, by F. Witts (S.S.U.),— 
The Virgin of the Sun, by G. Griffith (Pearson), 
—Jocelyn, by J. Sinjohn (Duckworth),—The 
Rascal Club, by J. Chambers (Neely),—A 
Bachelor Girl in London, by G. E. Mitton 
{Hutchinson),—By Virtue of his Office, by R. 
Grey (Jarrold),—The Rev. Annabel Lee, by R. 
Buchanan (Pearson), — The Empire Reciter 
{8.S.U.),—Moliére’s L’Avare, edited by W. G. 
Isbister and A. Garnaud (Pitman),—From Cliff 
and Scaur, by B. Sledd (Putnam),—The History 
of Early Christianity, by L. Pullan (Service & 
Paton),—La Chanson de la Bretagne, by Le 
Braz (Paris, Lévy),—Grammatica della Lingua 
Ebraica, by Prof. I. Levi (Milan, Hoepli),— 
La Femme en Prison et devant la Mort, by R. 
de Ryckére (Paris, Masson),—and L’Illustre 
Matteo, by G. Rovetta (Paris, Lévy). Among 
New Editions we have A Handy Book of the 


Challacombe’s (W. A.) Bond and Free, or the Prevalence, 
Power, and Pardon of Sin, 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Sheldon’s (C. M.) In His Steps: ‘‘ What would Jesus Do?” 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Williams's (T. R.) Belief and Life, Sermons, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Women of Sacred History, a Series of Lessons to Young 
Women, by A. S., cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Law, 

Christie’s (O. F.) Licensing Practice, cr. 8vo. 6/6 net. 

Fisher (J. R.) and Strahan’s (J. A.) The Law of the Press, 
Second Edition, demy 8vo. 15/ cl. 

Hudson (A, A.) and Inman’s (A.) The Law of Light and Air, 
cer. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Fine Art and Archaeology. 

Markham’s (C. A.) Handbook to Foreign Hall-Markson Gold 

and Silver Plate, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 


Poetry. 
Moore’s (Rev. W.) Nocturnes, aud other Poems, 4to. 5/ cl. 
Music and the Drama. 


Lays for Little Ones, Music by H. Bunning, Words by F. E. 
Weatherly, ob. 4to. 5/ bds. 


Political Economy. 
Macleod’s (H. D.) Indian Currency, 8vo. 2/6 net. 


Philology. 

Johns’s (Rev. C. H. W.) Assyrian Deeds and Documents 

recording the Transfer of Property, vo. 21/ net. 

Science. 
Butler’s British Birds, Vol. 5, 4to. 12/ net. 
General Literature. 

Adventures of a French Sergeant during his Campaigns in 

Italy, &c., 1805-1823, written by Himself, cr. Svo. 6/ cl. 
Armstrong’s (A.) Tales of the Temple and Elsewhere, 2/ cl. 
Beale (D.) and others’ Work and Play in Girls’ Schools, 7/6 
Bickerdyke’s (J.) Practical Letters to Young Sea-Fishers, 7/6 
Carrington’s (H.) The Siren, cr. 8vo. 3 6 swd. 
Charles’s (J. F.) A Statesman's Chance, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Corelli (Marie) and others’ The Modern Marriage Market, 2/ 
Ferguson’s (R.) Dulcissima, Delectissima, a Passage in the 

Life of an Antiquary, 12mo. 2/6 swd. 
Ford’s (P. L.) The Story of an Untold Love, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Gallon’s (Tom) Dicky Monteith, a Love Story, cr. 8vv. 6/ cl. 
Heron's (EK. and H.) fammer’s Duel, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Jerome’s (J. K.) The Second Thougbts of an Idle Fellow, 3/6 
Penrose’s (Mrs. H. H.) The Modern Gospel, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Stables’s (G.) Off to Klondyke, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Veitch’s (R.) Willow Leaves, a Wreath of Memories, 2/6 net. 
Woods’s (V.) An Elusive Lover, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 


FOREIGN. 
Theolugy. 
Babylonische Talmud (Der), hrsg. nach der Editio Princeps, 
libers. v. L. Goldschmidt, Vol. 3, Part 2, 8m. 
Haussleiter (J.): Der Aufbau der altchristlichen Literatur, 


lm. 
Holzhey (C.): Die Abhangigkeit der syrischen Didaskalia 
v. der Didache, 1m. 40. 
: Die Mauriner Ausgabe des Augustinus, 

Vol. 3, Part 2, Im. 80. 
Luthardt (C. E.): Die christliche Glaubenslehre, gemein- 
verstandlich dargestellt, 9m. 

Poetry. 
Gerhardt (P.): Gedichte, hrsg. v. Dr. A. Ebeling, 2m. 
Thiele (G.): Antike Himmelsbilder, 20m, 
History. 
Seeck (O.): Die Entwicklung der antiken Geschicht- 
schreibung, 5m. 

Science. 
Gocht (H.): Lehrbuch der Réntgen-Untersuchung, 6m, 
Wocke (K.): Die Alpen-Pflanzen in der Gartenkultur der 
Tieflander, 5m. 

General Literature. 
Nos Alpins, Illustrations de H. Tézier, Texte de H. Second, 
6fr. 








THE BODLEIAN. 

Ir your correspondent, when he was recently 
in the library, had put a question or two to the 
librarian, he would have saved himself much 
misapprehension and have learnt that the entire 
matter was threshed out before the University 
months ago. If he wishes to understand what 
has been done, and why it had to be done, he 
has only to buy the Oxford Magazine for Feb- 
ruary 2nd. No attempt was ever made to reply 
to my letter in that number; and when the 
Bodleian Annual Report came before Convoca- 
tion not a syllable on the subject was said— 
there was nothing for any sensible person to 
say. E. W. B. NicHotson. 








MR. ROUND AND ‘THE ART OF WAR.’ 
THOSE acquainted with Mr. Round’s contro- 





Church of England, by the Rev. E. L. Cutts, 
D.D. (S.P.C.K.),—and The Peacemakers, by 
J.S. Winter (F. V. White). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
: Theology. 
Cary’s (O.) The Man who Feared God for Nought, being a 
Rbythmical Version of the Book of Job, cr. 8vo. 2/ swd. 
Caws’s (Rev. L. W.) The Unrecognized Stranger, and other 


versial methods will not be surprised to see 
that, having been confuted in my letter of 
July 23rd, he now shifts his ground, introduces 
two new topics, and then repeats his original 
accusation in a slightly altered form. 

I am delighted to see that this week he asks 
for a plain and straightforward issue. I am 
ready to give him one. He accuses me of 
having, in my ‘ Art of War,’ wrongly used his 


Now the only place where I name him or 
make him responsible for any statement as to 
the old enfeoffment is on p. 360, where I say 
that he may be considered to have proved that 
the well-known Vetus Feoffamentum ‘‘runs 
back to the Conqueror, and was a formal dis- 
tribution.” The phrases (such as the ‘‘ Vetus 
Feoffamentum of the Conqueror,” &c.) which 
he cites are not ascribed to him; they are my 
own phraseology. 

If I have wrongly quoted the drift of Mr. 
Round’s ‘ Feudal England’ on p. 360, he will 
have no difficulty in giving his assent to the 
following statement :— 

“Mr. Round in his ‘ Feudal England’ has proved 
that the ‘Vetus Feoffamentum’ of 1135 does not 
run back to the Conqueror, and that it was not a 
formal distribution.” 

All other replies to my statement must be 
verbal quibbling, which I am sure that Mr. 
Round will wish to avoid. Perhaps the words 
‘*runs back” require a definition. I mean to 
use them in the same sense in which we should 
say that the British standing army runs back to 
Charles II., or the oftice of coroner to Richard I., 
continuity of existence being implied, but not 
fixity of condition. 

Mr. Round next proceeds to draw two red 
herrings across the track of our controversy by 
introducing two new topics. I leave them alone 
in order to go on to my second original difference 
with him. 

He states that Towcester burh, as drawn on 
p. 21 of Mr. Clark’s ‘ Medizeval Military Archi- 
tecture,’ is ‘‘a water-girt mound alone, with no 
outer works, concentric or other,” and that I am 
wrong to cite it as an example of a concentric 
fortification of ‘‘stake and foss enclosing a 
water-girt mound.” Apparently Mr. Round 
cannot read the simplest military sketch ; in 
this map there are clear indications of outer 
lines other than the mere water. If Mr. Round 
wants a ‘‘straightforward issue” again, I am 
willing to place before a competent judge, the 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford, 
the following query, to be answered with ‘‘ Yes” 
or ‘*No”:—-Can the map on p. 21 of Clark, 
vol. i., be properly described as representing 
‘*a concentric fortification of stake and foss 
surrounding a water-girt mound ” ? 

It is, by the way, rather hard on Mr. Clark 
to pretend that he imagined Towcester burh to 
consist of a water-girt mound alone, in face of 
that author’s statement, appended below his 
map, to the effect that King Edward constructed 
a burh at Towcester in April, and in the follow- 
ing autumn ‘‘girdled it with a wall of stone.” 
If a burh surrounded with water and girdled 
with a wall has not a double concentric defence, 
words have no me+ning. In short, Mr. Round 
is writing nonsense, and I strongly suspect that 
he knows it. 

Now to proceed to Mr. Round’s two new 
topics. As to the first, he is mixing up two 
separate points: the five-hide unit for the 
knight’s fief, and the five-knight ‘‘ constabulary,” 
as he sometimes calls it. Now Dr. Maitland 
expressed his approval of the latter, while I was 
quoting the Berkeley carta against the former ! 
Can confusion of thought go further? As 
to the second point, the ‘‘certain matter” (we 
will not name King Charles’s head !), I fear that 
I must plead that I was never converted. This 
being so, Mr. Round cannot prove that I was— 
even ‘* elsewhere.” C. Oman. 











A JOHNSON MS. 
10, Leonard Place, Kensington. 
SrupEents of Boswell will probably be in- 
terested to know that a long-lost MS. of John- 
son’s has at length come to light, namely, the 
small note-book containing a portion of the 
notes made by Johnson in the course of his 
visit to France with the Thrales in 1775. This 
note-book was at one time in the possession of 
Boswell, who published its contents in the 








Sermons, er. 8vo. 3/6 net. 


authority for a certain statement. 





‘Life.’ He complains of the illegibility of the 
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writing, and says in one of his notes (Croker’s 
‘Boswell,’ p. 465), after giving conjectural 
readings of two words which he could not make 
out: ‘‘I have deposited the original MS. in the 
British Museum, where the curious may see it.” 
Upon this Peter Cunningham’s comment is :— 

“* Tt seems that the MS. was not deposited in the 

British Museum ; at least it is not to be found there, 
nor is it known where it now is.” 
Cunningham had previously (p. 430) pointed 
out that of all the MSS. which Boswell said he 
had deposited in the Museum, only one—the 
copy of the letter to Lord Chesterfield —had 
been found there. This particular MS. appears 
to have come into the possession of Samuel 
Rogers, for it was found among the Rogers 
papers of the late Mrs. Sharpe, of Highbury, 
the widow of Mr. William Sharpe, one of 
Rogers’s nephews and executors. It is now 
the property of Mr. Sharpe’s daughters. 

As Boswell’s version of these notes is not 
entirely accurate, even where the handwriting 
presents no difficulty, it would, perhaps, be well 
that the MS. should be published in full just as 
it is. In the meanwhile a few points may be of 
interest to those whom Boswell calls ‘the 
curious.” 

The note-book consists of fourteensmall octavo 
sheets, loosely enclosed in a rough red leather 
cover. On the outside is the faint impression 
of the words ‘‘ France 2” written in ink. On 
the inside of the top cover are the following 
words, written and signed by Edmund Malone : 
** Delivered to Mr. Boswell, by desire of Dr. 
Scott, July 21st, 1787.” Dr. Scott, afterwards 
Sir William Scott and Lord Stowell, was one 
of Johnson’s executors, and we may, perhaps, 
infer from this inscription that Boswell did not 
present the MS. to the British Museum, for the 
reason that it was not his to give, but had 
merely been lent to him for the purposes of the 
‘Life.’ The notes are closely written on the 
fourteen sheets and on the inside of the end 
cover. The handwriting, though firm and 
regular, is sometimes very illegible, and Boswell 
and the friends whose assistance he acknow- 
ledges have shown considerable ingenuity in 
deciphering it. A few mistakes, however, have 
been made for which it is difficult to account. 
For example, ‘‘Chatlois” for Chatelet (under 
date October 11th) is Boswell’s mistake, not 
Johnson’s. Boswell makes Johnson speak 
(under date October 24th) of the ‘Scriptores de 
rebus Gallicis’ of ‘‘Marbone and Durandi.” 
‘*Marbone” should, of course, be Marténe. 
It is strange that every editor of Boswell, with, 
so far as I know, not a single exception, should 
have followed him in this blunder ; but, whatever 
excuse there may be for them, for Boswell him- 
self there is none at all, for, though there is no 
accent over the word as written by Johnson, it 
is quite clearly ‘‘Martene.” On the other 
hand, Johnson did write (under the same date) 
‘* Durandi Sanctuarium,” and Mr. Croker was, 
therefore, mistaken in supposing that ‘‘Sanc- 
tuarilum” was a misreading of the MS. The 
two words which Boswell could not make out 
are certainly more difficult. Johnson mentions 
(under date October 30th) having seen at the 
library of St. Germain, among other things, 
** Catholicon sine colophone—but of 1460. Two 
other editions, one [adopting Boswell’s reading] 
by Latinius, one by Boedinus.” It is pretty 
clear from the MS, that neither of these names 
is rightly guessed. The second, though it looks 
more like ‘*Baedius,” is in all probability 
‘* Badius,” the reference being to an edition of 
the ‘Catholicon’ ‘‘auctum a Petro Egidio et 
Jodoco Badio Ascensio,” and printed at Lyons 
by Steph. Beland in 1510. I have been 
unable to find a reference to any edition of 
the ‘Catholicon’ edited or printed by a man 
whose name at all resembles the first of the 
two names given by Johnson. The name is 
certainly not ‘‘Latinius.” It is still less like 
‘* Liechtenstein,” who printed an edition of the 
‘Catholicon’ in 1487. The point, however, is 





not very important, and could probably be 
cleared up at any time by a visit to the St. Ger- 
main library. Two or three lines of the MS. 
have been obliterated by pen-strokes in a 
curiously careful manner. ARNOLD GLOVER. 








THE DATE OF KING ALFRED’S DEATH. 
July 22, 1898. 

I am sorry to find from Mr. W. H. Steven- 
son’s letter of the 16th inst. that we cannot 
agree as to the year of the above event ; but I 
still hold that, on the evidence, a.p. 900 has a 
better claim to be reckoned the year of Atlfred’s 
death than a.p. 899. 

Mr. Stevenson says that ‘‘the facts beyond 
question are (a) that Atlfred’s predecessor on 
the throne died after Easter (April 15th), 871 ; 
(b) that Allfred reigned 28} years ; (c) that he 
died on October 26th.” I fully accept the first 
and the third of these positions, but I must 
demur to the putting of the second. What we 
do know is this, namely, that a certain authority, 
on the one hand, asserts that Atlfred reigned 
283 years, while that same authority, on the 
other hand, tells us that Atlfred’s predecessor 
died in 871, and (when an obvious error has 
been corrected) that Alfred himself died in 
900, thus making an interval not of 283, but of 
294 years. In further support of the year 900, 
we find the same authority, and others, too, 
distinctly recording that AXthelstan, who died 
unquestionably on October 27th, 940, passed 
away ‘‘forty winters within a night from the 
time of; Atlfred’s death.” How is this dis- 
crepancy to be reconciled? Must we discard 
either the 283 years’ reign or the date 900? If 
we take the year 899, we utterly overrule all 
the authorities that go for the year 900. But if 
we accept 900, we can still accept the statement 
as to the 284 years’ reign if we assume that the 
writer dated the beginning of the reign from 
some point of time other than the death of the 
predecessor, just as in the case of AXthelstan 
we find writers giving estimates of the length 
of his reign falling far short of the interval 
between the undoubted date of his death and 
the year of his predecessor’s death. Aithelstan 
died on October 27th, 940. Two authorities 
tell us that he reigned fourteen years, seven 
weeks, and three days, while four other MSS. 
say that he reigned fourteen years and ten 
weeks, thus in the one case making his reign to 
begin on September 5th, 926, and in the other 
case on August 18th, 926. But his father, 
Eadweard, certainly died in 924. To get over 
this discrepancy, we are told that for fourteen 
years we must read sixteen years. On the same 
principle I might ask to read 29} years for the 
28} years assigned to A#lfred’s reign. 

Mr. Stevenson’s best point seems to be this, 
that the ‘Liber Vite’ of Hyde Abbey (p. 6) 
gives the day of the death of Eadweard the 
Elder as July 17th, the year, no doubt, being 
924, while the chroniclers say that he reigned 
twenty-four years. If Eadweard was king in 
July, 900, his father, who died in the month of 
October, must have died in 899 ; but here again 
we have to stand on the chroniclers’ estimate of 
the length of a reign in opposition to their re- 
corded date of Atlfred’s death. The chroniclers 
in this case may have over-estimated the length 
of the reign. Even if Eadweard only came to 
the throne in October or November, 900, he 
would, after all, be in his twenty-fourth year in 
July, 924, and so they might say, in a sense, 
that he had reigned twenty-four years. 

With respect to the two Winchester charters 
(‘Cod. Dip.,’ Nos. 1076, 1077) which give the 
current year 900 as that of Ailfred’s death and 
Eadweard’s accession, I must say that I still 
maintain their authority, but that, as I think 
that my case can stand without them, I avoid 
entering on the questions connected with them. 

I am sorry if I offerded Mr. Anscombe by 
saying that he had started a fresh hare, but I 
had overlooked the day of Atlfred’s death as 
given by Aithelweard. 





Lastly, with reference to the practical end 
with reference to which I wrote, I may again 
point out that there is no question of the year 
901 as being that of A®lfred’s death, and that 
there is no warrant for celebrating his millenaty 
in 1901. J. H. Ramsay, 








PRINCIPAL CAIRD. 

Dr. Joun Carrp died last Saturday, on the. 
very day on which his resignation of the Prin- 
cipalship of the University of Glasgow, his 
alma mater, was to take effect. He was the son of 
an ironfounder at Greenock, and being ordained 
in 1845, he speedily attracted attention as a 
preacher, and his sermon preached before the 
Queen, ‘Religion in Common Life,’ in 1855, 
only crowned a reputation already very high. 
He used more action than most divines, he 
had a fine voice, and exercised an extraordinary 
influence on his audiences. However, in 1862 
he quitted the pulpit to become Professor of 
Divinity in his old University, and proved as 
successful as a teacher as he had been as an 
orator. Eleven years afterwards he became 
Principal of the University, and he fulfilled the 
duties of his office to the satisfaction of his col- 
leagues and the public. In later life he followed 
the example of his brother, the Master of Balliol, 
and became more or less an Hegelian, as his 
‘Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion,” 
printed in 1880, sufficed to show. The same 
tendency, we believe, appeared in his Gifford 
Lectures, which have never been published. 








SALE. 

Messrs. SotnHesy, Witkinson & Hopce 
finished their season on the 29th and 30th ult. 
with a sale of books and manuscripts, amongst 
which were the following interesting items - 
Byron’s Hours of Idleness, first edition, original 
boards, uncut, 1807, 17). 15s: The English 
Dance of Death, 171. 5s. Worlidge’s Gems, on 
satin, 201. Trésor de Numismatique et de. 
Glyptique, 11 vols., 181. 15s. Arabian Nights, 
by Burton, 27/. 10s. Bunyan’s Pilgrim, fifth 
edition, with plates from the sixth, fine large 
copy in original sheep, 1682, 22). Burns's. 
Poems, first Edinburgh edition, with blanks 
supplied in Burns’s own hand, 1787, 37l. 
Walton’s Angler, fourth edition, 1668, 16. 16s. 
Saravia, I Quattro Libri della Filosofia, 1565, 
in old vellum with Shakspeare’s signature on 
cover, 1021. Book-Prices Current, 10 vols., 91. 
Westmacott’s English Spy, 2 vols., 1825-6, 172. 
Tennyson’s Lyrical Poems, selected by F. T. 
Palgrave, large paper, 1885, with original draw- 
ings by Major David Cronin, 22/. 10s. Grimm’s 
Popular Stories, with Cruikshank’s etchings, 
1823-6, 281. Nine Autograph Letters of Sir 
Walter Scott, 1806-31, 251. Nine Letters of 
P. B. Shelley, 1810-20, 551. Five Letters of 
the Same to Jane Clairmont, 1821, 37]. Five 
Letters of the Same to William Godwin, 1816, 
301. Four Letters of the Same to Leigh Hunt, 
211. Twenty-three Signed and Dated Auto- 
graph Letters of W. E. Gladstone to W. W. 
Farr, 1826-32, and others, 1311. William Cow- 
per’s Autograph Variations in the Iliad, 261. 10s. 
Burlington Fine-Arts Club Portrait Miniatures, 
201. 10s. Collection of Folk-lore Illustrations, 
by Cruikshank, 15/. 15s. Hakluyt’s Voyages, 
271. Blagdon’s Memoirs of Morland (one plate: 
wanting), 15/. 10s. Morland’s Sporting Scenes, 
6 plates, 28/. Shakspeare, First Folio (imper- 
fect), 2051. Hortus Sanitatis, 1491, 181. 








COINCIDENCES. 

In the current number of the Fortnightly 
Review Prof. Max Miiller has a short article on 
coincidences, in which he observes that almost 
all so-called coincidences are capable of being 
accounted for. I have lately come across an 


historical coincidence, for which I imagine it 
would be difticult to account satisfactorily. In 
any case I venture to submit it to you, hoping 
that, should you think it of sufficient general 
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interest, you might spare a little of your valu- 
able space for its insertion. In the famous 
‘Annals’ of Tabari, of which a splendid edition 
in many volumes has been printed in Leyden, 
we read in vol. i. p. 212 of the second series 
what may be literally translated as follows :— 
“In the year of the Hijra 52 (=A.D. 673) Ziyad, the 
Governor of Bussora, died, and was succeeded by 
Samura ibn Khundab......It is related that Mo‘awiya 
then Khalif) kept Samura in this office for six 


h os : 
aie, after which he dismissed him, Samura 
said: ‘May God curse Mo‘awiya! By God! if I 


had obeyed God as I obeyed Mo‘awiya, He would 
never have punished me !’” 

The resemblance of these words to those said to 
have been used by Wolsey more than 850 years 
later is surely a striking historical coincidence 
or repetition. E. Denison Ross. 








THE CHRONOLOGY OF ‘PARADISO,’ VI. 1-6, 37-39. 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks, July 29, 1898. 

In the summary of Roman history put into 
the mouth of the Emperor Justinian by Dante 
in the sixth canto of the ‘ Paradiso’ occur two 
passages which have been somewhat of a puzzle 
to commentators. 

In the first of these (vv. 1-6) Justinian says 
that when he became emperor the Roman eagle 
had been at Constantinople for more than two 
hundred years (‘‘cento e cent’ anni e pit”). 
According to the chronology accepted at the 
present day this statement presents no difficulty, 
the period from the foundation of Constantinople 
in 324 (as distinguished from the dedication in 
330) to the accession of Justinian in 527 being 
just over two hundred years. This, however, 
was not the chronology of Dante’s day. Bru- 
netto Latini, for instance, in his ‘Trésor’ 
(p. 82, ed. Chabaille) assigns the transference 
of the seat of empire from Rome to Constanti- 
nople to the year 333, and the accession of 
Justinian to the year 539. This gives an 
interval of two hundred and six years between 
the two dates, and I have little doubt that the 
‘Trésor,’ with which, of course, Dante was well 
acquainted, was his authority for the reckoning 
of **cento e cent’ anni e piu.” 

In the second passage (vv. 37-39) Justinian 
puts the period from the foundation of Alba 
Longa to the fight between the Horatii and 
Curiatii and the end of the Alban sovereignty 
at 300 years and more (‘‘ trecentianni ed oltre ”). 
The traditional date of the fall of Troy, some 
thirty years after which Alba was founded 
(Livy, i. 3), isB.c. 1184. This gives 431 years 
(Orosius says 414, * Hist.’ ii. 4, § 1) to the foun- 
dation of Rome in 753, and consequently con- 
siderably more than 400 years to the destruction 
of Alba by Tullus Hostilius, the third King of 
Rome. If Dante were following this reckoning 
(as is commonly assumed by the commentators) 
his ‘*300 years and more” would be a very 
loose way of putting it, and very unlike his 
usual preciseness. Here again, however, I 
think there can be little doubt that he is fol- 
lowing Brunetto, who, in his chapter on Romulus 
and Remus in the ‘Trésor,’ puts the foundation of 
Rome at only 313 years after the fall of Troy. 
Benvenuto da Imola, in his commentary, refers 
toa passage in the neid (i. 267-74) in which 
Virgil computes the period between the foun- 
dation of Alba by Ascanius and the birth of 
Romulus and Remus at 300 years. 

Pacet ToyNBEE. 








CONCERNING ‘RAMEAU’S NEPHEW.’ 

B. F, IMPLIES rather too much when he says 
that Miss S, M. Hill 
“has done a brave thing in living through this 
turbid pre-revolutionary world, satirized by Diderot 
in his nervous, ebullient, outspoken manner.” 
M. Monval himself did not ‘print literally ” 
from Diderot’s manuscript. He says, in a note 
towards the end :— 

“TI have not ventured to reproduce all Rameau’s 
Conversation out of regard to the greater nicety of 
ourage. This tampering of work not my own [this 





is Miss Hill’s a is fully as impudent a 
thing in itself as Briére’s, but I plead that the self- 
interest is not so great, seeing that my omissions 
and mystifications are made to please the public, 
and are prompted by solicitude for its extreme 
susceptibility.” 

M. Monval may be wise in his recension, but 
people who want to read the ‘ Neveu de 
Rameau ’ in an English dress should understand 
that in this volume they will get a ‘‘ mystified ” 
Diderot. They will also get a translator’s note 
explaining how Diderot used ‘‘ idiotisme ” for 
idiom in ‘‘an ultra-grammatical sense”; an 
editor’s note in which M. Monval is made to 
quote ‘‘Senecus” on the ‘ Tranquillity of the 
Soul’; and such transparent renderings of the 
author as ‘‘ But just see a little how the time 
goes.” b's. 





MR. DOWLING. 

Mr. Ricuarp Dow.ine, who died on Thurs- 
day night, July 28th, was born in Clonmel, 
co. Tipperary, on June 3rd, 1846. His 
regular connexion with journalism began in 
1870, when he joined the staff of the Nation in 
Dublin under the late A. M. Sullivan. He 
edited Zozimus for some years, and subsequently 
started a sixpenny weekly, Ireland’s Eye. Mr. 
Dowling wrote while in Dublin several stories, 
short and long, and published with the late 
J. Camden Hotten a small volume of humorous 
essays, entitled ‘ Babies and Ladders.’ He came 
to London in 1875, joining the staff of the Illus- 
trated Sporting and Dramatic News, and shortly 
afterwards he started a weekly paper called 
Yorick, which had a brief existence of six 
months. Messrs. Tinsley Brothers published 
his first—and possibly his best—novel, ‘The 
Mystery of Killard,’ in 1878. This was 
followed by ‘The Weird Sisters,’ ‘The Sport 
of Fate,’ ‘Under St. Paul’s,’ ‘The Duke’s 
Sweetheart,’ ‘Sweet Inisfail,’ ‘A Sapphire 
Ring,’ ‘The Husband’s Secret,’ and ‘ Tempest- 
Driven,’ each of them published in three volumes 
by Messrs. Tinsley Brothers. He wrote Tinsley’s 
Annual for three years in succession. He pro- 
duced many novels subsequently, amongst which 
probably the best were ‘ An Isle of Surrey ’ and 
‘A Baffling Quest.’ His last published book was 
an Irish story called ‘Old Corcoran’s Money,’ 
which Messrs. Chatto & Windus brought out 
last year. His last serial tale, ‘A Lance in 
Ambush,’ appeared recently in the Weekly 
Freeman. He wrote innumerable short stories, 
many of which were from time to time collected 
and published in book form. He was the author 
of two volumes of essays, ‘Ignorant Essays’ 
and ‘Indolent Essays,’ issued anonymously. 
The illness which eventually carried him off 
began to develope over two years ago, and 
during that period he was able to do but 
little work. He was buried at Mortlake Roman 
Catholic Cemetery on Tuesday last. He was 
one of the kindest-hearted of men, and an 
admirable talker, whose wit and vivacity re- 
mained unimpaired almost to the end. 








Literary Ghossip. 


Ir is not the case, as has _ been 
stated in some quarters, that Mr. Sidney 
Colvin’s biography of the late R. L. Steven- 
son is to appear serially before it is pub- 
lished in book form. The arrangement for 
serial publication made with Messrs. C. 
Scribner & Son refers only to the letters 
which are to form part of the work, and not 
to the life itself. A portion of these letters 
—about one-third of the whole—is to be 
published, with the necessary notes and 
explanations, in Scribner’s Magazine, be- 
ginning from January next. The order 
and grouping of this selection will be quite 
different from those to be adopted in the 
book itself, which is planned to follow 





towards the close of the same year, 1899, 
7.é., a8 nearly as possible five years after 
the author’s death. Rumour speaks of 
other biographical sketches as in prepara- 
tion; but it must be understood that none 
such has any sanction from the author's 
representatives, or can be compiled from 
materials over which they have control. 


Tue Booksellers’ Seaside Holiday Home 
at Eastbourne is so highly appreciated that 
the rooms have been fully occupied since 
nearly the beginning of the present year. 
At their last meeting the Court of the 
Stationers’ Company voted ten guineas as 
a donation to the funds. 

Tue Oxford School Board, which for 
twenty-seven years has not managed a 
school of its own, but has acted as a School 
Attendance Committee in connexion with 
the various denominational schools in the 
city, has now decided to take over three of 
these schools, the managers of which were 
unable to comply with the recent demands 
of the Education Department. 

Tue jubilee of Llandovery College was 
celebrated last week, on which occasion the 
treasurer, Sir James Hills Johnes, read an 
official statement on behalf of himself and 
his fellow-trustees, pointing out the smallness. 
of the school’s endowments and the need of 
enlarged buildings (see Athen. No. 3690) if 
its remarkable success was to continue. Of 
the 10,000/. asked for this purpose the five 
trustees have contributed 1,750/., and the 
total amount promised already is 3,800/., no 
small sum for ‘ gallant little Wales.” 

Mr. J. J. Fryptay, Principal of the 
Training Department of the College of 
Preceptors, and formerly of Wesley College, 
Sheffield, has been appointed first head 
master of the Cardiff Intermediate School. 


A CorrEsPoNnDENT writes :— 

‘*In your review of Clark’s edition of 
Aubrey’s ‘ Lives’ the writer says that ‘some 
readers might be thankful for an explanation 
when Aubrey informs us that ‘‘ John Hoskyns 
cand wrote kat ddpev doxivdw......out of Theo- 
critus.”’ Aubrey—or Hoskyns—is guilty of a 
perversion of Hesiod, ‘ Works and Days,’ 354 : 
kat ddpev ds kev 50, Kal yr Soper Os Kev pH 5G.” 

A new Anglo-Indian novel, by George 
Dick, entitled ‘Fitch and his Fortunes,’ 
will be published by Mr. Elliot Stock very 
shortly. The scene is laid in Central India, 
and the narrative centres round a notable 
fraud committed by a native of good posi- 
tion, which is detected by an English 
resident barrister. 

WE are sorry to hear of the death of Mr. 
Richard Downey at Sydney on June 18th. 
He had been on the Irish press and that of 
London and Australia for the past twenty 
years. He was in his thirty-ninth year. 
His only brother is Mr. E. Downey, the 
well-known publisher. 

Pror. FLINDERS PETRIE writes :— 

‘*Permit me to say, in reference to your 
review of M. de Morgan’s * Recherches ’ 
(p. 151), that though the evidence which I dis- 
covered four years ago did not enable me to 
date the ‘New Race’ remains earlier than the 
seventh to the ninth dynasty, the great mass of 
later discoveries fully prove to me the prehis- 
toric dating of such remains. I am, therefore, 
entirely in accord with M. de Morgan on that 
matter, and it is needless to refer to me as an 
opponent. I only regret that M. de Morgan, 
in his zeal for prehistoric dating, should, how- 
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ever, have cast aside the dating of some of the 
historical flint-work of the fourth, twelfth, and 
eighteenth dynasties, which was long ago fixed, 
and has been fully confirmed.” 

Cutcaco, we all know, has promised ‘‘ to 
make culture hum,” but its pet magazine, 
the Chap-Book, which was intended to re- 
present the literature of the West, has 
, not prospered financially, and 
it has been absorbed by the Dial, another 
Chicago periodical of considerable preten- 
sions. Altogether the war does not seem 
favourable to literary papers in the United 
States. The Critic of New York has ceased 
to appear weekly, and is to content itself 
with a monthly issue. 


Ar the meeting of the American Library 
Association last month the curious proposi- 
tion was made that as the bookseller in small 
towns who possesses a knowledge of books, 
and keeps something besides dime novels, 
cheap magazines, and stationery, is practically 
extinct, the librarian should supersede him. 
This proposition did not meet with favour, 
but its being mooted shows that the Ameri- 
can bookseller is in an even worse condition 
than his British brother, and it would seem 
that the American publisher has contributed 
to this untoward state of things more directly 
than the British publisher. 

Sricnor DE Amicis, the well-known man of 
letters, has resigned his seat in the Italian 
Parliament as deputy for Turin. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include Irish Teachers’ Pension Rules, 1898 
(1d.); Higher Grade Board Schools and Public 
Secondary Schools, Statistics (2d.); Forty- 
fifth Report of the Science and Art De- 
partment (1s. 9d.) ; Supplement to the Final 
Report of the Commission on Manual and 
Practical Instruction, Ireland (3s. 7d.); and 
London University Commission Bill, Report 
from Standing Committee, showing, among 
other things, the names in the divisions on 
the various amendments taken before the 
Standing Committee on Law (3s. 7¢.). 
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Civil Engineering Sertes.—Railway Construc- 
tion. By W. H. Mills, M.Inst.C.E. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

TuE construction of railways has so enor- 

mously facilitated and developed communi- 

cations by land, and they have become such 
an essential part of every-day life for the 
general public, that there is a more wide- 
spread interest in them than in any other 
branch of civil engineering. Moreover, their 
formation necessitates, in addition to cut- 
tings and embankments and the laying of 
the line, bridges of very varied design and 
spans, with their piers and foundations, 
viaducts of timber, brick, masonry, or metal, 
retaining-walls, tunnels, stations, and occa- 
sionally walls or groynes to protect the 
line from injury by the sea, so that railway 
engineering embraces a wide variety of 
works, affording ample materials of an in- 
teresting character for a book on this special 
subject. The possible scope of the subject 
is, indeed, so extensive, owing to the dif- 
ferences in design occasioned by differences 
in the conditions, the objects to be attained, 
the configuration of the sites, the materials 
available, and economical considerations, 





that the author has restricted himself to 
descriptions of the leading features of rail- 
way construction, elucidated by simple 
illustrations and diagrams of typical struc- 
tures. The book is purely practical, and 
is based upon the teachings of experience 
and actual practice; it furnishes no indica- 
tions of the stresses to which different types 
of bridges are subjected, or of the relative 
advantages of the various types; and the 
reference to long-span bridges is restricted 
to diagrams of the principal forms of girders 
employed, and outlines of several of the 
most important railway bridges of large 
span, extending over five pages in the text, 
followed by a list of some large railway 
bridges, stating the size of their main spans 
and the nature of the structures. With the 
exception, however, of the calculations or 
graphic diagrams required for determining 
the strength to be given to bridges and 
roofs, railway construction largely depends 
upon practical experience, the results of 
which Mr. Mills, from his long and diver- 
sified career as a railway engineer, and 
his present position as engineer-in-chief of 
the Great Northern Railway of Ireland, is 
well qualified to impart. 

The title ‘Railway Construction’ does 
not adequately denote the contents of the 
book, for in addition to the actual works of 
construction, including station buildings, 
goods sheds, and sidings, about a fifth of 
the volume is devoted to the accessories and 
machinery for arranging the traffic and 
handling goods, types of modern _loco- 
motives and their weights, signals and 
safety appliances, and the prospects of 
further improvements in railway working. 
Accordingly, a more suitable title for in- 
dicating properly the scope of the book 
would have been ‘Railway Construction 
and Working.’ 

The book is divided into only eight chapters 
of very different lengths, ranging from nine 
pages up to one hundred and twenty-two. 
In the first chapter the steps taken for 
locating a railway are indicated ; the regula- 
tions which have to be complied with in the 
United Kingdom in order to obtain authority 
to construct a railway are described; the 
methods of keeping the gradients of the 
line within reasonable limits in traversing 
mountainous country, by resorting to zig- 
zags, loops, and spirals, are illustrated by 
examples; a list of the various gauges 
adopted is furnished, and the advantages 
claimed for narrow-gauge lines are inves- 
tigated ; and finally the importance of effi- 
cient brakes in descending steep gradients, 
and the value of guard-rails or guard tim- 
bers, and bogie engines and bogie carriages, 
in keeping trains on the line in running 
round sharp curves, are pointed out. As 
earthworks, culverts, bridges, viaducts, 
foundations, screw-piles, cylinders, caissons, 
retaining-walls, and tunnels are all dealt 
with in the second chapter, this chapter 
is unduly long, and might with great 
advantage have been divided into three or 
four parts, as several of these subjects are 
quite independent of one another. The 
various subjects contained in this chapter, 
occupying one-third of the book—in which 
there are only five black-letter headings, 
and where the page headings are merely a 
repetition of the title of the book—would 
be difficult to refer to if the numerous 








illustrations, filling fifty-two pages, did 
afford a much-needed > Fy ere oer 

A complete description of the permanent 
way of railways, comprising various forms 
of rails with their fastenings, chairs, points 
and crossings, sleepers, and ballast, is 
given in chap. iii.; and several estimates 
of cost of the materials for a mile of single 
line, in the case of steel bull-headed and 
flange rails having various weights per 
lineal yard, are put at the end of the 
chapter, being the only placein the book where 
any particulars as to cost are supplied. The 
fourth chapter deals with the arrangements 
of lines and platforms at stations, and of 
station buildings, the various types of roofs 
adopted for stations and goods sheds, and 
the sidings required for shunting trains and 
loading goods. The provisions made at 
stations for dealing with the traffic, such 
as sorting sidings for making up goods 
trains, turn-tables, traversers, gantries and 
cranes, and water-tanks and water-columns 
for supplying water to locomotives and for 
other purposes, are described in the fifth 
chapter; whilst a very short chapter is 
devoted to notes on the principal types of 
British, American, and French locomotives, 
together with two 3-foot-gauge tank engines, 
which are illustrated by drawings giving 
the dimensions between the axles, and the 
weights borne by the wheels on which the 
tractive force depends. 

The various contrivances devised for 
regulating the passage of railway trains, 
so as to prevent their coming into collision 
or going on to a wrong line, and for con- 
trolling the human fallibility of the signal- 
men who direct the traffic, form the subject 
of chap. vii. The semaphore signals, worked 
by levers in the signal cabins, with their red 
arms by day and their red and green lights 
at —_ are well-known objects to the 
travelling public; and the interlocking 
mechanism under the row of levers in the 
cabin prevents the signalman from being 
able to move the lever which lowers the 
signal arm until he has put any switches 
on the line corresponding to the said signal 
into such a position that a train can safely 
pass along it. To ensure the switches or 
points being moved quite up to their proper 
place, so that the flanges of the wheels may 
not be liabie to catch in them, a locking 
bolt has to be passed into a slot in the 
cross-bar connecting the two points before the 
lever can be moved for lowering the signal; 
and the bolt can only enter the slot when 
the points are exactly in place. Moreover, 
to prevent the splitting of a train by the 
changing of the switches during its passage, 
which occasioned the Wigan accident in 
1873, the mechanism which works the bolt 
from the cabin also moves a rocking bar 
alongside one of the rails near the 
switches, which is prevented from rising 
whilst the train is passing over it by the 
flanges of the wheels; and consequently the 
signalman is unable to withdraw the bolt, 
preparatory to moving the switches, till the 
train has gone by. Level-crossing gates 
also are often worked from the signal cabin 
by turning a wheel with spokes like a steer- 
ing wheel, so as to render the motion slower 
than with a lever; the gates are locked in 
position across the railway or the road to 
secure them against displacement by win 
or other cause, and the signalman is unable 
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to lower the signal for the passage of a train 
till he has cleared the line by locking the 
gates across the road. The detonators, con- 
sisting of metal cases filled with detonating 
owder and clipped on to the rail, which 
are exploded by the passage of an engine, 
supply an audible danger signal when the 
semaphore is hidden by fog, and serve to 
maintain at a reduced speed the traffic, 
which would otherwise have to be stopped. 
The block system affords the chief security 
for the safe working of railway traffic. 
By it the line is divided up into short 
or long blocks, according to the number of 
the trains, and two trains are not allowed to 
be on the same line in the same block at the 
same time. Signal cabins at the ends of 
the blocks control the passage of the trains ; 
and each signalman receives and transmits 
by an electric gong information of the 
approach and passage of trains in the 
adjacent blocks, being aided by the in- 
dications of miniature semaphore signals 
in the cabin representing the positions 
of the actual signals. A signalman is 
forbidden to give the signal for the passage 
of a train past his cabin till he has been 
informed by telegraph from the next cabin 
that the block between the two cabins is 
empty. On single lines, where trains have 
to travel on the same line in opposite 
directions, special precautions have to be 
taken to ensure that a block is clear before 
a train is admitted, which has led to the 
adoption of the staff system, whereby an 
engine-driver has to be given a special staff 
before he is permitted to start his train; 
and the inconveniences of the ordinary staff 
system have been obviated by the use of 
electric train-staff instruments, which are 
described in the book. 

In the final chapter, dealing with the 
possible developments of railways in the 
future, railways are divided into four classes, 
namely, the great trunk lines passing through 
thickly populated districts rich in minerals 
or manufactures ; main lines traversing less 
populous and poorer districts, or formed in 
newly colonized countries, constructed more 
cheaply than the first and less thoroughly 
equipped; branch lines constructed as 
economically as possible, sometimes laid to 
a narrow gauge, and occasionally along 
public roads or across open fields; and, 
lastly, little light lines of any convenient 
gauge, laid along public roads and open 
country to facilitate the transport of the 
produce of isolated farms, manufactories, 
quarries, and forests, to the nearest railway. 
These, Mr. Mills considers, have an import- 
ant future before them. Reference is made 
to the doubling of several of the main lines 
to provide for the rapidly increasing 
trafic; and it is suggested that separate 
relief lines, carried through the more 
open country in a direction suited for easy 
gradients, might be constructed for the fast 
traffic to great centres of population. The 
main lines of England, however, have been 
for the most part formed with remarkably 
easy gradients, and along the most favour- 
able routes, so that it would in most cases be 
decidedly difficult to lay out easier and more 
direct routes to the principal towns; and 
the receipts of a line laid out so as to avoid 
intermediate traffic would not be likely to 
compensate adequately for the large outlay. 
The adoption of carriages with the through 


communication and other conveniences of 
trains in the United States is advocated, and 
it would be a great improvement upon our 
separate system; whilst the long, heavy 
cars of American railways, by the aid of 
their bogies, run far more easily round sharp 
curves than our much shorter carriages with 
their rigid wheel base. Mr. Mills looks 
forward to the possibility of electricity 
assuming a prominent position as the motive 
power for working ordinary railways, espe- 
cially in mountainous districts where ample 
water power is readily available for gene- 
rating it; and in view of the successful 
application of electricity to the working of 
some railways, as, for instance, the City 
and South London Railway and the Liver- 
pool Overhead Railway, the extension of its 
use to the badly ventilated Underground 
Railways of the metropolis can hardly be 
long delayed. 

The illustrations, which take up one-third 
of the pages of the book, occasionally occupy- 
ing six consecutive pages, form an im- 
portant and welcome feature, rendering 
many points in railway construction readily 
intelligible to the ordinary reader. The 
engineering student, indeed, will have to 
look elsewhere for theoretical instruction 
and for the calculations required in design- 
ing bridges and roofs; but these aids to 
design are to be provided for him in a sub- 
sequent volume of the series, ‘ Calculations 
for Engineering Structures,’ in course of 
preparation by Prof. Claxton Fidler. A 
considerable amount, however, of practical 
information will be found in this book with 
regard to the laying out of railways, earth- 
work, foundations, small bridges, tunnels, 
permanent way, and station arrangements, 
and also about the safety appliances used in 
working the traffic, which should prove of 
value to the student; whilst engineers will 
find the book serviceable for reference. Per- 
sons also who desire to obtain some informa- 
tion on the methods of construction and 
working of the railways on which they 
frequently travel will discover much in this 
volume to extend their knowledge and in- 
crease the interest in their journeys by rail. 








A Pocket-Book for Mechanical Engineers. By 
D. A. Low. (Longmans & Co.)—This book is 
designed to supply a handy means of reference 
to the various rules, tables, formule, data, and 
details of mechanism likely to be required by 
mechanical engineers. It is, indeed, somewhat 
similar in scope to the well-known pocket-books 
of Molesworth for civil and mechanical engineers, 
and of Hurst for architects, but rather larger, 
and of the ordinary small-book form, so as to 
admit of larger print and bigger illustrations, 
without being too bulky for the pocket ; whilst 
a large space has been devoted to rules and 
tables relating to machines, and particularly to 
the proportions of machines and details of 
machinery, as it has been drawn up with a view 
to the special branch of mechanical engineering. 
Accordingly, after the usual British and metric 
measures, algebraical and trigonometrical for- 
mule, logarithms, powers, roots, and reciprocals 
of numbers, geometry, areas, centres of gravity, 
moments of inertia, statics, fluid pressure, 
strength and weight of materials, and stress dia- 
grams, about half the book is filled with information 
relating more particularly to mechanical engineer- 
ing. This latter part comprises kinetics, friction, 
fastenings, pipes, shafting, gearing, cranks, 
connecting-rods, pistons and valves, com- 





bustion, properties of steam, steam boilers 
and boiler trials, steam engines and trials, 





locomotives and permanent way, gas and oil 
engines, compressed air, and hydraulic power 
and machines. The book, consequently, in its 
722 pages, covers a wide range of subjects, 
which are elucidated by over a thousand clear 
illustrations and diagrams dispersed throughout 
the text ; and reference is much facilitated by 
a concise table of contents at the beginning, 
black-letter headings at the commencement of 
each fresh subject, suitable subject-headings at 
the top of every page, and a good index at the 
end. The numerous tables of figures are printed 
in remarkably legible type; and the author 
states in his preface that all the new tables 
introduced have been calculated at least twice 
to secure accuracy, and old standard tables have 
been carefully checked in order to eliminate 
many unsuspected errors. It is evident that 
much trouble has been taken in the production 
of this handy little volume; and it may be 
anticipated that it will prove of value as an 
engineering book of reference. 

Steam-Boiler Construction. By Walter S. 
Hutton. Third Edition. (Crosby Lockwood & 
Son.)—A review of this volume was given in 
these columns on March 5th, 1892, shortly after 
its publication, and the anticipations which were 
then expressed of its usefulness as a practical 
handbook for the large class of persons in- 
terested in the subject have been fully realized 
by a third edition being required in less than 
seven years after the first appearance of the 
book. The original form and general arrange- 
ment of the book remain unaltered, and the first. 
four out of the six sections, comprising the first 
242 pages, or two-thirds of the contents of the 
first edition, are merely areprint ; but consider- 
able additions have been made to the last two 
sections, dealing with the various types of boilers 
and their adjuncts, and the incrustation and 
corrosion, testing, and explosions of steam 
boilers. The fifth section, indeed, has been 
expanded from 58 pages to 186 pages, and 
the sixth section has been enlarged from 
76 pages to 116 pages; whilst 192 wood- 
cuts have been added to the illustrations 
of the two sections. The principal addi- 
tions consist of steam generators ; descrip- 
tions of a great number of water - tube 
boilers with illustrations ; notes on superheated 
steam and various superheaters ; the economic 
performance of steam, gas, oil, hot-air, and 
hydraulic engines ; the cost of steam production 
by different types of steam boilers and with 
refuse fuels ; descriptions of various furnaces for 
burning refuse fuels, and destructors for dis- 
posing of town refuse; and numerous rules, 
tables, and data relating to the various forms of 
steam boilers and their accessories. Altogether, 
a large amount of additional information of a 
practical character has been incorporated in the 
last two sections of the book, so that they now 
embrace more than half of the contents in place 
of only one-third ; and as these sections treat 
of the most important portions of the subject, 
the book in its enlarged form should prove stil} 
more serviceable for mechanical engineers and 
others interested in the efficiency of boilers. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Elementary General Science. By A. T. 
Simmons and Lionel M. Jones. (Macmillan 
& Co.)—Manuals of elementary science like the 
one before us, or rather manuals of restricted 
portions of several elementary sciences, appear 
in great numbers, and are mostly fairly dry 
reading. But they have an interest of their 
own, in that they show how the study of physical 
science is gradually acquiring a more honoured 
position in the work of schools of all grades, 
and how the method of teaching the subject is 
developed and improved ; while many of them 
exhibit to the critical reader the great difficulty 
of rightly teaching inductive science at all—a 
difficulty which seems inherent in the subject 
itself, and is no doubt intimately connected with 
the great value of physical science when rightly 
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taught. The text-books published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. generally receive a welcome in 
the school world, and this little volume will be 
no exception to the rule. Messrs. Simmons and 
Jones have produced a series of well-considered 
lessons on matter and its properties, on work 
and energy, and on elementary chemistry. They 
have selected good and simple experiments, 
which, be it always understood, must be per- 
formed by the scholars who use the text-book. 
These experiments are clearly described, and 
bear directly on the points successively under 
discussion. We have pleasure in admitting that 
it would be difficult to prepare for pupils’ execu- 
tion a better series of illustrative experiments. 
In a few cases the authors’ revision of proofs 
lacks completeness so far as letters of reference 
are concerned: confusion is introduced into 
experiment 63, because the reference letters 
used in the explanatory text are (in the copy 
before us) absent from the diagram ; and we have 
observed other similar omissions in the book. It 
is very difficult for experts in a subject to realize 
the wearisome trouble caused by negligent 
revision of this kind to pupils with no great 
aptitude for natural science and no great love of 
it either, i.e., to the majority of pupils. In 
spite, however, of minor defects, the experi- 
mental treatment of physics and chemistry, so 
far as it is carried, is most satisfactory. The 
chapter devoted to ‘‘ Work and Energy” is good, 
put deficient in interest ; in fact, owing to the 
conditions which Mr. Simmons and Mr. Jones 
imposed on themselves in writing their book— 
of which brevity is one—this chapter is scrappy, 
and will in consequence be learnt by heart and 
probably misunderstood by examination can- 
didates unless competent and sympathetic 
teachers be at hand to assist them. Some 
great difficulties in teaching natural science 
to beginners are admittedly encountered in 
limine. One presents itself on the first page 
in the definition of ‘‘ properties ” of matter: we 
cannot but think that a careful study of as many 
as possible of the properties should precede a 
definition of the term. People are agreed about 
the growth of the inductive sciences, and the 
masters of pedagogy tell us with great sound of 
authority that the teaching of science should, 
so far as is practicable, follow the process of 
discovery ; if this sequence had been adopted, 
a less unsatisfactory definition of properties 
would probably have been given. One of 
the besetting evils of elementary science teach- 
ing is looseness in the conception of proof ; 
sometimes what is considered proof is simply 
inconclusive, sometimes proof is confounded 
with illustration. Traces of the evil are appa- 
rent even in this clever little book. For 
example, we have an account and diagram of 
the ‘‘apparatus to show that no matter is 
destroyed when a candle burns.” The candle 
is burnt in an upright tube into which air is 
admitted at the bottom, and from the top of 
which the products of combustion are conducted 
through a bent tube containing caustic soda. 
The parts of the apparatus are weighed before 
and after the burning; and we are told that 
the caustic soda tube has ‘‘ increased in weight 
to a greater extent than that of the candle has 
been diminished.” Then follows the statement : 
**We are quite sure, therefore, that there has 
been no loss of matter.” This statement is, 
from the pupil’s standpoint, unverified and 
unverifiable—the weight of the introduced air 
is unknown, and the pupil has not yet learnt 
from the text-book the constituents of the air 
or what becomes of them in the experi- 
ment. A like instance occurs in the account of 
the familiar experiments illustrating elasticity 
in solids. A billiard-ball is dropped from a 
height on to a slab of marble smeared with oil. 
The ball is caught on the rebound, and a blot 
{not a mere point) of oil is found on the ball 
where it came into contact with the slab. We 
are told that ‘‘evidently the ball underwent a 
compression as the result of collision with the 





slab, and, by virtue of its elasticity, it regained 
its original size, causing the rebound.” A pupil 
reading this would be justified in saying, ‘* No ; 
the slab underwent a compression, not the 
ball.” Neither statement conveys the whole 
truth ; but half-truths and ill-supported truths 
should be little heard of in the teaching of ele- 
mentary science. These and similar defects mili- 
tate but slightly against the value of a work as 
a treasury of scientiiic fact, but they seriously 
impair its value as a help in education. 


An Elementary Course of Physics. Edited by 
Rev. J. C. P. Aldous, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 
—tThe character of this highly attractive volume 
may be gathered from the opening words of the 
preface :— 

“This Manual of Physics took its rise from a 

desire to relieve the subject of the foreign element 
of unreality, and to give a modern and practical 
course of Natural Philosophy in a compendious 
form. The illustrations are almost all new, and the 
editor, owing to a temporary lull in the demand for 
the beautiful art of wood-engraving, was able to 
secure the services of one of its best expunents...... 
who has executed 278 blocks for the work. They 
mostly represent actual lecture- room apparatus, 
which | those who have attended lectures will 
recognize. 
A cursory inspection shows that the illustra- 
tions are exceptionally good, and the explana- 
tions thoroughly practical. ‘* Mechanics,” 
‘*Properties of Matter,” ‘*‘ Hydrostatics,” and 
‘* Heat ” are treated by the editor, who is Chief 
Instructor to H.M.S. Britannia; ‘‘ Wave- 
motion,” ‘‘Sound,” and ‘‘ Light,” by Mr. D. 
Edgar, M.A., assistant master at Eton; and 
‘* Magnetism ” and ‘‘ Electricity,” by Prof. Bar- 
rell, of University College, Bristol. 








BOOKS ON ELECTRICITY, 


Electricity in Town and Country Houses. By 
Percy E. Scrutton. (Constable & Co.)—This 
little book of a hundred and forty-eight pages 
may be briefly described as popular and practical. 
In the present day the number of books dealing 
in one form or another with the supply of elec- 
tricity for lighting and other purposes is con- 
siderable, but we cannot call to mind any 
previous publication of the precise nature of the 
one before us. The subject is an attractive one 
and has been admirably treated by the author. 
Moreover, the general ‘‘ get-up ” of the book— 
especially as regards the illustrations—is quite 
exceptional in its style and does great credit to 
the publishers. We should like to see more 
technical, or semi-technical, works produced in 
an equally attractive form. There is no preface 
or index, but we do not suggest that either is 
necessary in this instance. The volume is 
divided up into five chapters. Chap. i. is on 
‘*The Advantages of Electricity compared with 
other Forms of Energy”; chap. ii. deals with 
‘“*The Production of Electricity in Town Sta- 
tions”; chap. iii. is entitled ‘‘ The Production 
of Electricity by an Independent Plant”; 
chap. iv. is on ‘‘ Fitting the Interior of a House 
for the Use of Electricity”; and chap. v. on 
‘*The Cost of Electricity.” Chaps. iii. and iv. 
possess the greatest amount of novelty; and 
here we have described and excellently illus- 
trated a number of the domestic applications of 
electricity such as should appeal to ladies—to 
wit, an electric hot-plate, an electric kitchen, an 
electric motor-driving knife-cleaner, a butter 
churn driven by electricity, an electric cooking 
oven, an electric grill, an electric breakfast 
cooker, an electric flat-iron, an electric frying- 
pan, an electric bronchitis kettle for sick rooms, 
and an electric motor driving a mangle. Then 
in chap. i. an electric radiator for warming 
rooms, an electric fan for cooling rooms, and an 
electric sewing-machine, are severally described 
and illustrated. We doubt whether these 
domestic applications of electricity have ever 
been treated of before—at any rate not in so 
complete and yet concise a form—in any previous 
work. The electrical engineer is not, as a rule, 








distinguished for his taste, but here, in chap. iy, 

we have some really beautiful fittings shown for 
incandescent lamp pendants, standards, brackets 
electroliers, &c. The arc lamp illustrated on 
p. 123 can scarcely be spoken of in the same 
light; but where arc lamps are requisitioned 
it is invariably for their utility rather than their 
beauty. Finally, we congratulate Mr. Scrutton 
on having produced a really admirable little 
volume, such as can be read with interest b 

the general public ; it is, indeed, well worth the 
low price it is published at. 

Magnets and Electric Currents. By J. A. 
Fleming, D.Sc., F.R.S. (Spon.)—The work 
before us forms yet another addition to the 
numerous text-books on the subject of elec- 
tricity and magnetism. No doubt Dr. Fleming 
had good reasons for selecting the above title, 
but it is undeniably a little awkward. On the 
contents of the volume—some 400 pages with a 
good and sufficient index—too much praise can 
scarcely be bestowed. As the author explains 
in his preface, ‘ Magnets and Electric Currents’ 
is partly the outcome of a series of lectures 
delivered some twelve years ago to electrical 
artisans and engineering students at an elec- 
trical engineering factory. Bearing this in 
mind, the reader is prone to wish that he had 
been one of Prof. Fleming’s audience. In the 
course of this little volume mathematical sym- 
bols have been eschewed except where abso- 
lutely essential, a fact which alone signifies a 
good deal that is favourable. Perhaps, however, 
the most striking feature in this elementary 
treatise is the explanatory introduction of the 
rational system of electrical units proposed by Mr. 
Oliver Heaviside, F.R.S. As Dr. Fleming points 
out, this system possesses enormous advantages 
from the teacher's point of view over what he 
rightly terms the irrational system of the British 
Association at present in general use. We are 
glad to see that the author has avoided merely 
physical laboratory descriptions of apparatus, 
and that he has given to the reader a really 
accurate idea of the quantitative measurements 
necessary in electrical engineering. That which 
many will consider the best part of his closely 
studied system now remains to be dealt with. 
Dr. Fleming's plan is to separate details of 
apparatus, &c., from the rest of his text. Such 
matter is given in smaller type, being intended 
only as a. guide for verifying laws. Thus, on 
p. 134, we find full instructions for experimental 
proof of Ohm’s law; and, again, on p. 85, 
every information required for constructing 4 
Thomson (mirror) galvanometer. The great 
point about the system adopted by Dr. Fleming 
is the inducement thereby offered to the student 
to, as it were, rediscover for himself the leading 
principles and laws of his subject. The author 
wisely, we think, leaves alone the latest pattern 
in dynamos, arc lamps, &c. Surely these may 
best be obtained in the various illustrated trade 
catalogues with which the public are inundated 
from time to time. The order in which the 
various branches of the subject are dealt with 
might, we think, be improved upon. The titles 
of the ten chapters comprising Dr. Fleming s 
manual are consecutively as follows : Magnets 
and Magnetism ; Measurements and Units; 
Magnetic Force and Magnetic Flux; Elec- 
tric Currents and Electro - motive Force ; 
The Measurement of Electric Currents ; Elec- 
tro - Magnetic Induction ; Electro - Magnets ; 
Alternating Currents ; Electric Measuring In- 
struments ; and The Generation of Electric 
Currents. Finally, there are two appendices : 
one on the Measurement of the Earth’s Hori- 
zontal Magnetic Field Strength, and the other 
a Table of Natural Sines, Cosines, and Tangents. 
Dr. Fleming shows himself to be a close student 
of the art of teaching throughout this book, 
which may be strongly recommended as pro- 
bably the very best of its kind—alike for teacher 
and student. P 

Electric Traction. By Ernest Wilson, Whit. 
Sch. M.I.E.E. (Arnold.)—This seems to be an 
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excellent little manual on a subject which is 
coming more to the fore every month. One of 
the most important features in such a book is 
the illustrations. These are of the best sort 
possible, and in profusion: many are actually 
from photographs. Quite the latest information 
on the subject is here presented in a readable 
form. Thus the reader will find full details re- 
garding the Leeds tramway line and the Dublin 
tramway line, besides a copy of a useful report of 
the Corporation of Sheftield on tramway traction. 
Moreover, Mr. Wilson givesthestudent the benefit 
of descriptive accounts of experiments performed 
by him to fill up some of the gaps in actual 
practice, which it will be understood has not 
gone very far as compared with other branches 
of electrical engineering. Most of the actual 
work so far performed in this country has been 
carried out by the British Thomson-Houston 
Company, under the guidance of Mr. A. K. 
Baylor, the consulting engineer being Mr. H. F. 
Parshall. These gentlemen have furnished the 
author with all the assistance at their command. 
The titles of the various chapters are as follows : 
The Direct-Current Motor and its Control ; 
Overhead and Overground Conductor Systems ; 
The Track and Rolling Stock ; The Slotted-Con- 
duit System; The Surface-Contact System ; 
Storage Cells; Alternate and Direct Currents; 
Efficiency; and The Power House. A useful 
appendix is constituted by a reproduction of the 
statutory rules and orders of 1896 and 1897 
for tramways in the United Kingdom. The 
index is very full. Altogether the author may 
be heartily congratulated on this early specimen 
of electric-traction literature. 

Radiography. By S. R. Bottone. (Whittaker 
& Co.)—Radiography is the art of utilizing X rays 
for the investigation of things opaque to ordinary 
light. It is little more than two years old, but 
the literature of its theory and practice is 
represented already by a considerable library 
of scientific papers and technical books. In 
the work before us Mr. Bottone collects from 
various sources enough practical information to 
guide the amateur who desires to construct and 
manipulate the auxiliary apparatus of radio- 
graphy, and enough theory to stimulate his 
genius in the direction of original research. It 
is assumed that the X-ray tubes themselves will 
be purchased from the instrument-maker : no 
hint is, therefore, given as to the method of 
blowing and exhausting them. This is an 
important omission from the constructional 
details. As regards the winding of coils and 
the making of condensers, the ideas are some- 
what crude—even for beginners ; but the notes 
on contact-makers and Wimshurst machines are 
just what is wanted. The electrical device for 
producing pictures by electrical induction, re- 
ferred to by the author in chap. i., and there 
suggested as being his own discovery, reminds 
us of the ‘‘inductoscripts” described six years 
ago by Prof. F. J. Smith, of Oxford. One of 
the most useful features of Mr. Bottone’s book 
is a list, with notes and illustrations, of about 


command. This is a part of the subject that 
might with advantage be developed in future 
editions, not so much in its academical as in its 
practical details. The translator is to be con- 
gratulated upon the excellence of his work, and 
those who know the tropics will sympathize with 
him for having to do clear thinking and assiduous 
writing in Lagos, West Africa. 

The Direct-Current Motor. By C. A. Carus- 
Wilson, M.A. (Longmans & Co.)—The author 
of this book is Professor of Electrical Engineer- 
ing at McGill University, Montreal. The book 
itself is, as might be expected, of the lecture- 
room order, and adapted to the theorist rather 
than the workshop and the ‘‘ practitioner.” Its 
aim is to apply the elementary principles of 
electro-dynamics to the design of the direct- 
current motor. So much has already been 
written (and well written) on the subject, that 
the value of a new treatise can only be estimated 
by some marked improvement in the logical 
order, or in the general manner of presenting 
the theorems. The student who reads Mr. 
Carus-Wilson’s arguments carefully, and grasps 
what is meant by the ‘‘ induction factor,” will 
find the dynamics easy to follow. At each step 
he is helped by worked examples, and he can 
test his progress by problems at the end of the 
book. If, after his reading, such a student is 
not able to design a direct-current motor, he 
will nevertheless have gained a very good grasp 
of the cardinal principles of elementary electro- 
dynamics. Electrical engineers will be in- 
terested in the figures, curves, and other data 
relating to the construction and performance of 
electric locomotives at Baltimore, Niagara, and 
elsewhere. A short account is given of methods 
of testing dynamos, including Dr. Hopkinson’s 
device, in which two similar machines are 
coupled mechanically, and a modification—in- 
troduced, if we remember rightly, by Lord Ray- 
leigh—in which the losses are measured electric- 
ally. The last chapter deals with armature 
reactions ; it contains an account of experiments 
made upon a machine with a slotted armature at 
McGill University. According to one of the 
greatest British authorities upon modern electric 
railway practice, electricity twenty years hence 
will replace steam on nearly all the suburban 
and main lines of this country. In the matter 
of the design of railway motors, America, pro- 
fiting by experience, has outrun us, and 
threatens our motor trade. Mr. Carus-Wilson’s 
book will do well even if it succeeds in no other 
purpose than directing English engineers to a 
closer study of railway motors. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 
A NEW small planet (the first of the present 
year) was discovered photographically by M. 
Charlois at Nice on the night of the 16th ult., 
and observed visually by Prof. Millosevich at 
Rome on the 20th. 
Wolf's periodical comet (which was discovered 
in 1884, reobserved in 1891, and reckons at the 





thirty-two characteristic forms of Crookes tube. 

Alternate Currents in Practice. By Francis 
J. Moffett, B.A. (Whittaker & Co.)—Once 
again the ‘‘Specialists’ Series” is extended 
by a book on alternating currents ; this time 
by a translation from the French of Loppé and 
Bouquet. The range of subjects is comprehen- 
sive. It includesa short treatment of the theory 
of the alternator, and the characteristic types of 
single-phase and polyphase machines. Motors 
have a chapter to themselves. Then follows 
a description of transformers and condensers, 
besides an account of methods of distribution 
and measurement of alternating currents. The 
attempt to include in a comparatively small 
book the whole subject of the practical working 
of alternating currents must be regarded as 
ambitious ; but so systematically has the matter 
been arranged that little fault can be found with 
the result. Motor design, if fully treated, might 


present return as f, 1898) passed its perihelion 
on the 4th ult., but is still approaching the 
earth, and slightly increasing in apparent bright- 
ness. It is now passing in a south-easterly 
direction through the northern part of the con- 
stellation Orion, and will (according to Herr 
Thraen’s ephemeris) be nearly due north of 
a Orionis in the early days of September. 

It appears that Encke’s periodical comet was 
first seen at this return by Mr. John Grigg at 
Thames, New Zealand, on June 7th. Mr. 
Tebbutt’s excellent series of observations com- 
menced four days later, on June 11th. The 
comet therefore reckons on this occasion as 
c, 1898, and Mr. Coddington’s new comet (dis- 
covered on June 11th) as d, 1898. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
TE Saxon Government has established at the 
University of Leipzig a Seminary for Historical 


Dr. W. Sieglin, Custos of the University 
Library, and author of several historical and 
geographical works. 

Count Zichy, in communicating to his pub- 
lisher at Buda- Pest the successful results of 
his expedition in Siberia, informs him that 
there are still great difficulties to overcome in 
store for him; ‘‘ but,” adds the scientific 
explorer, ‘‘it is to be hoped that the God of 
the Hungarian will help me to surmount 
them.” 

Messrs. John Bartholomew & Co. publish 
Bartholomew's Political Map of Africa according 
to Most Recent Treaties, dated 1896, and accu- 
rate at that date, but naturally rendered in- 
accurate now by new treaties—as, for example, 
by the cession to Abyssinia of a portion of 
what is coloured as British Somaliland, and 
by the cession to France of a district on the left 
bank of the Niger, south of Say. 








Srience Gossip. 


Some fifteen years ago the Hakluyt Society 
published, under the editorship of Sir E 
Maunde Thompson, the quaint diary of Richard 
Cocks, who was chief of the English factory in 
Japan from its establishment in 1613 till its 
abandonment ten years later. The Society has 
now arranged to complete the history of this 
interesting episode by issuing an account of the 
voyage (1611-13) which first opened up com- 
merce between the two countries. Permission 
has been granted to utilize for this purpose 
Capt. Saris’s original journal, now in the India 
Office ; and the Society has been fortunate 
enough to obtain the services as editor of Sir 
Ernest M. Satow, K.C.M.G., Her Majesty’s 
minister at Tokio. 











FINE ARTS 


> 


The Arms of the Royal and Parliamentary 
Burghs of Scotland. By John, Marquess 
of Bute, K.T., J. R. N. Macphail, and 
H. W. Lonsdale. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


Tuts book has not any preface or introduc- 
tion, and there is nothing to show for what 
each of the three gentlemen whose names 
appear on the title-page is responsible. 
We incidentally find that Mr. Lonsdale 
made, at any rate, some of the drawings, 
and that the Marquess of Bute wrote part 
of the descriptions. 

The work is a treatise of nearly four 
hundred pages on the arms of some eighty- 
seven Scottish towns, and a good deal of 
trouble has evidently been taken by the 
authors in bringing together such a mass of 
information. 

It cannot be said that, as a whole, the 
armorial ensigns of Scottish towns present 
many features of interest. Only four—those 
of Brechin, Kirkcudbright, Perth, and 
Rothsay—appear to have medizeval autho- 
rity; and although nearly thirty towns 
bear arms which are “recorded in the Lyon 
Office,” these, like the majority of the 
sixty towns ‘not recorded,” are simply 
composed of the device of the common or 
other seal placed within a shield. We 
accordingly find that the arms are for the 
most part the figures of saints, ships, or 
castles which are usually found on municipal 
seals, and as many have been so formed in 
comparatively recent times there is a be- 
wildering uncertainty as to the tinctures, 
which has given rise to much perplexity and 
divers suggestions on the part of the authors 








easily have taken up all the space at the author's 
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of the present work. Some of the devices 
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from the seals make rather good armorial 
bearings, such as the anchor of Anstruther 
Easter, the interlaced fish of Anstruther 
Wester, and the elephant and castle of 
Dumbarton. Only two shields—those of 
Aberdeen and Perth — bear the royal 
tressure of Scotland; but Irvine has 
usurped the royal crest and Newburgh the 
royal badge. Kilmarnock, Peterhead, and 
several other towns have appropriated 
without difference the arms of their over- 
lords ; and some few other places-—as, for 
instance, Campbeltown, Falkirk, and Roth- 
say (this last an absurd impaled shield)— 
have devised arms for themselves of which 
the less said the better. The derivation of 
the town arms from the devices of the seal 
has led the Lyon Office in at least four 
cases — Aberdeen, Kirkcaldy, Linlithgow, 
and Montrose—to register two shields for 
each place, one composed of the obverse of 
the seal, the other of the reverse. We are not, 
therefore, surprised to find that this ano- 
malous procedure has been adopted onits own 
account by more than one other burgh. In 
many cases neither the arms approved by 
the Lyon Office nor those devised by the 
towns form particularly happy combinations, 
and the authors of the work before us have 
accordingly suggested in a number of 
instances an improved shield for adoption 
instead. We are sorry to notice that the 
Lyon Office has allowed a few burghs to 
use a ‘‘crest.’? Supporters are reasonable 
enough, but to surmount the arms of a 
municipality with a helm, mantling, and 
crest, which it cannot possibly use, is an 
absurdity. The authors find fault with the 
Lyon Office on other grounds. Thus, we 
read on p. 274 :— 

‘** Knowledge of the Scriptures does not seem 
to be a strong point with the Lyon Office, and 
by whatever gifts of grace that institution may 
be adorned, these do not appear to include that 
of discerning of spirits. It is peculiarly un- 
fortunate in its relations with the Archangel 
Michael. Dumfries has, indeed, preserved him 
as yet from its tender mercies, but at Aberdeen 
it has introduced him upon the scene quite with- 
out provocation, attired him in a grotesque garb, 
and more than hinted at his possessing anthro- 
pophagous tastes, by providing him with a pot of 
boiling children, over whose remains he appears 
to be saying grace before meat. At Linlithgow 
it has insisted upon his triumphing over a 
plaster-of-Paris dragon. And at Musselburgh 
it has evicted him bodily in favour of a shell- 
fish, while the local engraver, finding him thus 
dispossessed, has, in supplement of the official 
efforts, literally reversed the prediction of St. 
Paul by causing the immortal to put on mor- 
tality, and changing the undying leader of the 
heavenly hosts into an image of Death.” 

As the blunder of substituting St. Michael 
for St. Nicholas in the Aberdeen arms was 
made so long ago as 1674, it is unnecessary 
to express a fear that such errors will be 
repeated under the enlightened rule of the 
present Lyon King of Arms. 

The illustrations to the work before us 
are for the most part spirited drawings of 
the various shields in clear outline, but they 
vary in merit. For some—e.g., the arms of 
Airdrie, Coatbridge, Inverary, Oban, and 
Sanquhar—we have nothing but praise ; but 
others, such as those of Aberdeen, Annan 
and Cupar, and Inverurie, are not so success- 
ful. The figures, both human and animal, 
are capitally drawn, but we should like to 
know the reason for the omission of the 





crown, indicative of her royal descent, in all 
save one of the many representations of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, and by what authority 
St. Leonard is depicted as a deacon holding 
a crosier in the arms of Kinghorn. In the 
description of this and elsewhere we notice 
the common mistake that an abbot’s crosier 
was held in a different manner from that of 
a bishop. 

The book, as already noticed, has no 
introductory chapters, nor does it contain 
a table of contents or any kind of index. 
As only three hundred and fifty copies have 
been printed, of which but two hundred are 
offered for sale, it is to be hoped that a 
second edition may be called for, wherein 
these serious omissions can be made good. 
The printing is excellent throughout. 








A Text-Book dealing with Ornamental Design 
for Woven Fabrics. By C. Stephenson 
and F. Suddards. Illustrated. (Methuen 
& Co.) 

As we have often remarked, it is pretty nearly 
certain that books of this kind are of little 
advantage to anybody except the authors 
or publishers; still it is only fair to re- 
cognize the elaborate painstaking of Messrs. 
Stephenson and Suddards. They tell us of 
the difficulties met with by students in local 
weaving schools, and they of set purpose 
confine themselves to one branch of orna- 
mental design—that of decorating woven 
fabrics. They bring the necessary know- 
ledge within a narrow compass, and arrange 
its elements in consecutive order, so that 
operatives may form clearer ideas than they 
possessed before regarding the artistic side 
of their work; but. what the result would 
be of the general acceptance of the sort of 
design our authors inculcate it is easy to 
guess. At the same time, the simply manu- 
facturing side of the textile crafts comes 
within the purview of the book, and in this 
respect it promises to be useful in propor- 
tion to the attention and perspicacity of the 
reader who attempts to master it. The 
writers admit that 

‘*it must here be stated that the elements 

in ornament which are capable of direct geo- 

metrical construction, that is, which can be 
drawn with ruler and compasses, have less 
claim to be considered artistic than those forms 
which possess greater freedom and which are 
more directly the outcome of the artistic feeling 
and sense of beauty on the part of the designer.” 

They add, rather rashly, ‘‘ Geometric forms 

were those which first suggested themselves 

to the ornamentist.” On the other hand, it 
is safe to say that 

‘*they require the smallest amount of intellec- 

tual or artistic capacity in their production...... 

Among the uncivilized peoples of the world the 

geometric type of art gives the limit of their 

achievement and the extent to which their 
capacities for design are capable of going.” 

The student should not on this account 
take it for granted that, because the 
Chinese and their followers in decorative 
art (the only form of art they are capable 
of), the Japanese, almost invariably dis- 
card geometric patterns and avail them- 
selves of them in their inferior work 
only, they are the greatest decorators in 
the world. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The kaleidoscope will supply 
myriads of geometric designs, but its art is 
at best mechanical, and—consisting of repe- 








titions of geometrical forms—no better than 
that adopted by the distinguished engineer 
who, hearing that many observers were 
sorely tried by the hideousness of one of 
his iron bridges, said to his resident engi- 
neer, ‘‘ Order a hundred tons of iron roges 
and screw them on!” This was geometric 
decoration without a doubt, because the 
flowers would be symmetrically arranged 
upon the spandrels, &c., of the bridge. 

People are apt to overrate the merit and 
ingenuity of the decorative design of the 
Extreme East, first, because of its vivacious 
coloration ; secondly, because of its quaint- 
ness; thirdly, because of the adroitness with 
which a sort of realism, a mere dexterous 
imitativeness, is attained ; and, finally, be- 
cause nothing decorative rejects geometry 
more decisively than a genuine Chinese 
design. The simplest illustration of geo- 
metrical art is the tartans of the High- 
landers, the work of a people esthetically 
in so rudimentary a stage that they 
cannot conceive of decoration more recondite 
than that which comes of weaving with a 
warp of one colour and a weft of another. 
With half-unconscious humour our authors 
say, ‘‘ No effort of the imagination can have 
been demanded for such a very simple 
device.” Probably not; but the tartans sin 
against the canons of decorative design not 
so much by their patterns as by the rawness 
of their colours. This our authors have 
omitted to say. 

Geometric patterns of an advanced kind 
are aptly illustrated in this book by types 
based upon stripes and circles or parts of 
circles, such as the key-frets in which the 
Greeks and Etruscans greatly delighted, 
and, above all, in the wave-patterns, guil- 
loches, and imbrications which the Romans 
developed to the utmost in mosaics, archi- 
tectonic carvings, and chasings in metals. 
The least successful of the latter are those 
which include, if they do not entirely consist 
of, catenary curves and ornate festoons. In 
curves of this order geometrical decoration 
fails by its excess, or by the combination of 
curves with straight lines the ornate cha- 
racter of which is almost as objectionable as 
the baldness of the tartans. It has been 
said that there is nothing nature dislikes 
more than the key-fret of antiquity, and, in 
fact, we know nothing natural in which any- 
thing of that sort occurs, except it be the 
forms taken by bismuth when cooling in the 
crucible. Nevertheless, when ornament of 
very primitive construction is required, 
nothing is better than the key-fret or guil- 
loche, especially when the materials, such 
as tesser@ of various colours and a uniform 
size, combine harmoniously in mosaics. On 
the other hand (and in this respect the 
Romans were sad offenders), few decorations 
are more uncomfortable to the eye than key- 
frets combined with shadows so as to make 
them appear to be in relief. ; 

It is a truism we did not look for in 
book of this sort that ‘the character of a 
design is largely governed by the kind of 
material it is intended for.” Surely this is 
the first thing that Messrs. Stephenson and 
Suddards’s pupils have to get into their 
heads; indeed, if it is not there already we 
should despair of their teachableness. This 
remark occurs in a somewhat tedious and 
superfluous chapter upon “ How to Plan an 
All-over Repeating Design.” This advises 
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the pupil to settle at the outset the general 
plan and arrangement of the leading lines 
of his work, which, if it is for a dress 
fabric, ought, as it seems to us, not to re- 
quire the designer to take into account how 
the repetition of the pattern is cut up by 
the seams of the dress. Some rather com- 
monplace advice is offered to the tyro who 
has to design ‘‘ all-over repeats” of patterns 
which are simple in themselves and may be 
elegant, but in repetitions often fail. It 
is wise to add that the learner should never 
think that, because there is nothing which 
strikes the eye in his design, therefore it 
must be a good one. Tameness only results 
from this timidity, and of that modern 
decorative work has a superabundance. 

The section on what is here called the ‘‘drop 
pattern” might have been advantageously 
omitted, unless, indeed, its first part were 
intended to show what to avoid, and its 
better portions combined with notes upon 
more developed parts of the subject ; but it 
is impossible to endorse the remarks on a 
carpet design on plate xv. On the other 
hand, a practical point of value is made 
in respect to the use of certain varieties 
of the “drop- pattern” (which is really 
a diaper apt to be used loosely) in 
its application to carpets, when, by em- 
ploying the ‘‘drop,” it is possible to 
make the full width of the repeating 
design equal to twice the 27 inches 
which are the ordinary width of Eng- 
lish carpet rolls. Much waste in cutting 
and laying down carpets is avoided by 
care in this matter. An exactly ana- 
logous case occurs in wall-papers, when 
the repeat horizontally is made equal to 
two widths of the paper, ¢.¢., 42 inches 
instead of 21, the usual width of modern 
paper-hangings. The more we study the 
subject of symmetrical and ‘“ turn-over” 
designs, especially when they take such 
tame forms as this book advises, the less 
delightful do they become. Of course, 
such designs suit the commercial side of 
decorative art, and therefore there is no 
hope of dispensing with them. 

A fairly good chapter deals with ‘‘ Some 
Different Plannings,’’ and shows what to 
do when geometrically constructed patterns 
have to be made apparently, though not 
really irregular. By this means it is pos- 
sible, as all artists know, to combine the 
harmony of symmetrical design with a con- 
siderable amount of freedom, and not for- 
feit constructive strength in the union of 
seemingly opposed qualities. Many beauti- 
ful old English decorative plans are of this 
kind, and they continue to charm people 
who have no idea whence they came. 
They are derived not from Japanese pow- 
derings, as our authors assert, so much 
a8 from the older work of China. The 
much-loved sprays and sprigs of our great- 
grandmothers and grandmothers belong to 
these tasteful types; but when the sprig 
or spray became a big scroll out of propor- 
tion with the space upon which it was set, 
its graceful simplicity was destroyed. Life- 
size flowers incrusted upon a check ground, 
such as plate xxiv. displays, are radically 
bad, for the ground is neither more nor less 
than a contradiction in terms to the super- 
imposed flowers. Many German designs of 
the eighteenth century, such as the heavy 
one illustrated on plate xxv., have borrowed 


more from Italy than is usual in German 
decorative art; but the Italian element in 
them is spoilt by their clumsy details and 
general formality. 

It would have been well, we think, if 
Messrs. Stephenson and Suddards had never 
submitted to their pupils patterns objection- 
able in themselves, apart from their use as 
illustrations of various plans, or general 
schemes for designing ornaments of any 
kind. Admitting the correctness of a good 
deal of the advice which is offered here, 
and accepting, as we are bound to do, 
the authors’ arrangement of their subjects 
under the various heads which they have 
found convenient in the systematic treat- 
ment of a theme at once complex and im- 
portant, we still feel it would have been 
wiser to avoid employing such illustra- 
tions, which hold to good decoration much 
the same position as churchwardens’ 
Gothic holds to fourteenth-century archi- 
tecture. With so many fine models to choose 
from it was a pity to employ the so-called 
‘‘ Arabian border” of plate xxx., and the 
link border, which seems to be our authors’ 
own design, on the same plate, under 
No. 2. On the same page are beautiful 
Greek and Egyptian patterns, adapted from 
the anthemion, and a fine and well-known 
specimen, No. 6, which combines the motives 
of Egypt with those of the more ancient 
Greek types, and prevailed for a long 
period. Plates xxxii. and xxxiv. comprise 
some bad examples. 

The chapter on the laws of ornamental 
composition contains little that need detain 
us longer than is required to commend 
it as a statement of general principles. 
‘Why Nature should be Conventionalized”’ 
is a sensible essay, but not particularly 
fresh, as indeed it need not be, and per- 
haps could not be. Its sequel is the 
section on the treatment of animal forms 
in textile design, which is much to the 
point and well illustrated. 








Waetaer the horizon of A Lowden [Lothian] 
Sabbath Morn is not rather narrow is a question 
which it would hardly have been fair to put to 
the late R. L. Stevenson, who wrote those bright 
and pathetic verses. Nor, except so far as we 
are concerned with the clever illustrations Mr. 
A. S. Boyd has supplied to the volume, one of 
the best printed of Messrs. Chatto & Windus’s 
publications, is it necessary to consider the point 
at length. The task of illustrating Stevenson's 
verses, full of local colour, was most difticult, 
because it demands from the artist knowledge 
of local circumstances and characteristic details. 
Mr. Boyd’s success in making us see so plainly 
the mood and manners of ‘‘ the restin’ plou’man ” 
while he ‘‘daundered ” in his garden and ‘‘raxed” 
his limbs is the more to be enjoyed and praised ; 
the ‘* weel-filled stays’’ of the lasses, and other 
elements Stevenson did not omit, are duly 
depicted in the crisp draughtsmanship of a 
spirited design. ‘‘Strapping” the girls are, 
and it is a pity (though, indeed, their portraits 
are not the less correct on that account) they 
are never fair, nor even so much as comely. 
There is a touch of wit in the looks of the 
awkward horses which have brought the laird 
to the kirkyard gate. The hard-featured elders 
moralizing in the cemetery, the looks of the 
minister putting on his gown, the ‘‘ queer con- 
tortions ” of the precentor when giving out the 
‘eer tune, and the varied effects of unlimited 

oredom, dutifully borne while the preacher 
improved the occasion, are all capital bits ‘of 





design. 





English Portraits. By W. Rothenstein. (Grant 
Richards. )}—Having already saida few wordsupon 
the earlier parts of this series of lithographed 
sketches, which are executed with considerable 
dexterity and thought, we may now notice the 
remainder of the publication, so far as it is 
before us. The likenesses never succeed in 
being likenesses in the full sense of our 
expectations, while in the majority of the 
cases they hardly succeed in justifying their 
existence either as portraits or as works of art. 
Nor, indeed, so far as many of the subjects 
are concerned, is it easy to guess why Mr. 
Rothenstein took the pains to draw them at 
all. Two or three of the portraits are so unlike 
our ideas of the men they represent that it may 
be the lithographs have been misplaced under 
wrong sections of the text, which supplies terse 
biographies. We have seen likenesses of the 
Marchioness of Granby which are in every sense 
fairer than the outline in this series; ‘* Mr. 
Lecky” is not unlike, but it lacks the finer and 
stronger elements of a noteworthy head; we 
have likewise seen Sir Seymour Haden and Mr. 
Sargent under more favourable circumstances ; 
‘*Miss Ellen Terry” is one of the best, 
while ‘‘Mr. Sidney Colvin” is most need- 
lessly weak in the eyes — which do not 
match—of his portrait. The sketcher must 
have been imposed upon by whoever told him 
that the gentleman in the hat who figures in 
Part VII. was Prof. A. Legros. There is 
some resemblance in the head of Mr. W. 
Crane ; but we would rather have a carte de 
visite of the commonest sort of Sir H. Irving 
than Mr. Rothenstein’s sketch of him. 


Elementary Drawing, by E. M. Hallowell 
(New York, the Macmillan Company), pro- 
fesses to be a series of practical papers for 
beginners. Mrs. Hallowell has evidently done 
her best to be perspicuous, and while her re- 
marks are not calculated to over - tax the 
attention of the tyro, her illustrations are not 
precise and firm enough, nor large enough, to 
be worth much as instructive examples, e.g., 
the drawings of primrose plants in pots have 
none of the form and contours in perspective of 
the leaves and flowers—in fact, they are simply 
weak and flat silhouettes of those portions, with- 
out the least attempt to foreshortenthem! The 
‘ Study in Colour Values,’ being the interior of 
a hut, is not a bad sketch ; but, trivial as it is, 
it is of no use whatever as to colour values or 
anything else. Finally, let us hope that Mrs. 
Hallowell’s notions of foreshortening are in 
advance of her skill to apply them. The letter- 
press is commendable, insomuch as it counsels 
the pupil to do his best to draw from solid 
objects, and to learn something of perspective. 


A Book of Images. Drawn by W. T. Horton 
and W. B. Yeats. (Unicorn Press.)—Mr. Yeats 
has essayed to act as a kind of interpreter 
of the visions (to our bewilderment, he calls 
them allegories) of Mr. Horton, who, he tells 
us, is a disciple of ‘‘The Brotherhood of 
the New Life,” which ‘finds the way to God 
in waking dreams.” These dreams, so it seems, 
Mr. Horton is capable of copying in such draw- 
ings as these before us, ‘‘ as if they were models 
posed for him by some unearthly master.” The 
confused silhouettes and outlines before us are, 
to the outside world, simply childish. No doubt 
Mr. Yeats actually believes what he says, and 
says what he thinks he means; but we can 
sympathize with those friends of his who 
anxiously ponder over the probable effects 
of his losing his way in the visionary world of 
Blake. The most common-sense portion of 
his notes is that in which he assures us his 
prophetic friend is ‘* beginning to draw more 
accurately.” 

The Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. By James 
Tissot. Printed by Lemercier, Paris. (Sampson 
Low & Co.)—We noticed last year the first 
instalment of this admirable series of reproduc- 
tions from a number of the 365 drawings which 
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have long been on view in Bond Street. The 
entire body of these brilliant versions is now in 
our hands, and also the harmony of the Gospels 
which, with M. Tissot’s connecting comments, 
forms the text, so that nothing remains but 
to pronounce this wonderful ‘Life of our 
Lord’ one of the greatest artistic achieve- 
ments of that illustrious French School from 
all the traditions of which it is so complete 
and successful a departure. These draw- 
ings are full of individuality and energy, ani- 
mated with the racial spirit and idiosyncrasies 
of the nation to which they belong. Nor are 
the veracity and vigour confined to the figures. 
The landscape of the Holy Land, the architec- 
ture of its cities, the climatic peculiarities of the 
country, the rich hues of its lucid night effects, 
and even the glow within the silver of the Eastern 
moonlight—each of these elements, so precious 
to the realistic painter, and so valuable as illus- 
trating the text, has its place in these searching 
and comprehensive studies. M. Tissot has illus- 
trated the life and acts of Christ and His fol- 
lowers on a scale and in a way which no painter 
had attempted before. Now that his work is 
done, he concludes his labours with the portrait 
of himself standing near an altar, reverently 
saluting Christ and His doctrine, and in the 
spirit of medieval self-abnegation thus appeal- 
ing to us: 

“Ye who have read these volumes written for your 
benefit and have perhaps been moved by what they 
contain, as ye close them say this prayer for their 
author: ‘Oh God. have mercy on the soul of him 
who wrote this book ; cause Thy light to shine upon 
him and grant to him eternal rest. Amen.’ ”’ 


About thedevoutness of thisappeal, the profound 
veneration and freedom from any debasing ele- 
ment of the ‘‘ modern ” sort, from the impulse of 
chic and self-satisfaction in the designs before us, 
there can be no question. One might as well 
doubt the sincerity and submissiveness of the 
** Orate pro Anima ” at the foot of a monumental 
brass. M. Tissot’s designs are quite different 
from those of the old masters of the Raphaelesque 
period. We have here, indeed, what is in 
effect Pre-Raphaelitism, not only the exhaus- 
tive realism of Mr. Holman Hunt's loyal paint- 
ing ‘‘on the spot” with all its advantages and 
none of its prose, but a wonderfully vigorous 
and original attempt to represent the incidents 
as they appeared to the eyes of the persons 
directly concerned in them. Thus we have the 
‘ Ascension as seen from Below,’ with an in- 
effable radiance overhead, ‘‘ the two men [who] 
stood by in white apparel,” and the tumultuous, 
awe-stricken, blinded, and convulsed faces and 
attitudes of the crowd who saw that radiance and 
actually heard the voices of the ‘‘ men in white 
apparel.” ‘How Peter and John ran to the 
Sepulchre’ is rendered with greater effect 
because of the glow of the lanterns hanging 
at its doorway and gleaming on the fluttering 
robes of the runners, while the lurid glare of 
sunset upon the lowest edge of the cloud 
shows that the great day has gone by for ever. 
In two designs we see the ‘Angels who sat 
by the Tomb,’ those within being radiantly 
white, forms of pure and colourless light, the 
angel who sat without by the doorway being 
radiant in a bluish light, tempered of course 
because of the coming of the three holy women, 
and it adds much to the force of the work 
that we are shown how the Magdalene, im- 
pressed by the lustre, sank on her knees as she 
peered by the panel of the door of the tomband 
saw ‘‘ his countenance, [which] was like light- 
ning, and his raiment white as snow.” Insuch 
circumstantial details as these the stringency 
of the imagination as well as the pictorial 
skill suggest the profound pathos and lifelike 
freshness of the Italian masters who pre- 


ceded Raphael—men who, ignorant of the 
East, its customs, landscape, costume, and what 
not, had, nevertheless, so powerful a grasp of 
the innermost nature of their themes that we 
read the texts in their light, really caring for 





nothing more. It is, therefore, right to say 
that while the claims of archzeology, costume, 
and character are fully satisfied in ‘ The Life of 
our Lord,’ these designs are also replete with 
an art and imagination belonging to that higher 
plane where the early devotional painters of Italy 
were masters indeed. 

Tue Department of Science and Art has pub- 
lished (Eyre & Spottiswoode) Directory (revised 
to June, 1898), with Regulations for establishing 
and conducting Science and Art Schools and 
Classes, a volume of 429 pages, 8vo., intended 
to supersede all former editions, and—for the 
comfort of those concerned, no doubt—stating 
that it is always subject to revision. Those 
persons who are interested will be glad to know 
that the modifications in the body of the 
‘Directory,’ which are not exceedingly numer- 
ous, but important, are shown in italics. 

Mr. Punch’s Animal Land (Bradbury, 
Agnew & Co.), by Mr. E. T. Reed, comprises 
the drawings which have already appeared in 
Punch enlarged to their original size—a circum- 
stance greatly to the advantage of the buyer 
who inay give ten shillings and sixpence for the 
volume, which contains a number of quaint and 
humorous sketches caricaturing noteworthy men 
of the day, quasi-portraits, some of which are 
extremely good, such as the crouching ape with 
the head of Sir H. H. Fowler as ‘‘ The Fowla.” 
The wizened head of ‘‘ The Morl, or Philopat,” 
as a sort of featherless penguin, does very well 
asa satire upon Mr. J. Morley, but its expression 
is too dry and shallow. Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett 
as ‘* The Jingo-knite” is a most extraordinary 
biped. ‘*The Tim,” described as ‘‘a prickly 
little animal, who used to belong to a party 
of seventy, but has turned the other sixty- 
nine out in the cold,” and figured as a 
porcupine that, according to the legend, has 
shot its best quills, is perhaps the most 
effective of a number of satires of which it 
is quite possible to tire. This is the more 
likely to happen because much of the writing 
which accompanies the caricatures is not too 
good-natured or witty. For instance, the com- 
ments on the likeness of Signor Paderewski 
are regrettable, as they exceed the bounds of 
courtesy. As likenesses not flattering, but 
full of spirit, let us name those of Mr. Alma 
Tadema, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. J. Aird. 








AN UNPUBLISHED INSCRIPTION OF SALADIN. 

Ir is curious that the ruler whose name is 
specially associated with the building of the 
citadel and walls of Cairo should be recorded by 
only a single inscription still in situ. This is 
the well-known founder’s inscription over the 
(now internal) gate, once called the Bab el- 
Mudarraj, or ‘‘Gate of Steps.” It was deci- 
phered by Prof. Mehren, of Copenhagen, who 
was the first to make a scientific study of the 
inscriptions of Cairo, which he published in his 
*‘Cahirah og Ker&fat, historiske Studier under 
et Ophold i 2gypten 1867-68,’ and other papers. 
It has recently been redeciphered and carefully 
edited by M. Max van Berchem in the first part 
of his ‘Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum,’ and 
has been photographed in that work, and also 
in M. Casanova’'s historical mémoire on the 
citadel in the sixth volume of the admirable 
publications of the French Archzeological Mis- 
sion. This inscription is dated 579 of the 
Hijra, or seven years after building was begun 
at the citadel, and records the foundation of 
the fortress by Saladin, naming his brother 
E]-Adil and the Emir Karakiish as director and 
superintendent of the work. 

Besides the citadel, Saladin is known to have 
constructed a large extent of new walls, with 
several gates. El-Makrizy states that Saladin 
“made the wall of el-Kahira to extend from the 
Bab el-Kantara [Gate of the Bridge] to the Bab esh- 
Sha‘riya, and from the Bab esh-Sha‘riya to the 
Bab el-Bahr [or River Gate at the north-west corner]. 
He built also the castle of el-Maks. This was a 





great tower by the Nile, close to the mosque of 
el-Maks...... He also continued the wall of el-Kahira 
from the Bab en-Nasv......to the outside of the Bab 
el-Wezir, where it joined the wall of the citadei” 
(‘ Khitat,’ i. 379-80. See also Lane’s ‘Cairo Fifty 
Years Ago,’ pp. 30-1). 

All the north-west quarter, where Maks once 
stood, is now covered with new buildings, and 
the houses of Nubar and Artin Pasha stand 
very nearly on the site of the old tower by the 
River Gate, now called Bab el-Hadid, for the 
river has long shifted its bed further to the west. 

It was doubtless above one of the vanished 
gates that the inscription stood which I now 
publish. I found it on a scrap of paper ina 
portfolio of Cairo notes belonging to my father ; 
but it is in the handwriting of E. W. Lane, and 
from its character I should say it must have 
been written during his residence at Cairo in 
1842-9. Another copy in my father’s hand is 
evidently later. Isent the former to M. Max 
van Berchem, who, in returning it, remarked 
that it was entirely new to him, and proposed 
to include it in his ‘Corpus,’ where it will 
appear in the supplement. The paper contains 
the inscription and a translation, but not a word 
to show where it came from ; nor is there any 
internal evidence to prove what gate it refers 
to. The inscription reads as follows :— 

“In the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful ; Ordered the founding of this blessed 
Gate of the wall connected therewith, El-Melik En- 
Nasir (the Victorious King), consolidator of the 
word of the Faith, exterminator of the worshippers 
of the Cross, Salah-ed-dunya-wa-d-dia (Honour of 
the World and the Faith, Saladin), Sultan of Isiam 
and the Muslims, Abu-l-Muzaffar Yisxuf, son of 
Ayyib, son of Shadhy, reviver of the Empire of the 
Caliph ; in the meats of the year 576” (or 1180-1, 
May, A D.). 

The titles and epithets are those commonly 
assigned to Saladin by the chroniclers and occur 
partly on coins and inscriptions. The date co- 
incides with his presence in Cairo during the 
winter of 1180-1, after concluding a general 
treaty of peace with the Mesopotamian princes 
and the Seljik Sultan in October, 1180. He 
did not again leave Egypt till he left it for ever 
in May, 1182. He was personally busy with 
the walls and defences of Cairo during this 
respite from warfare, and the _ inscription 
evidently records the completion of part of the 
works in the spring of 1181. The absence of 
the name of Karakish is presumptive evidence 
that Saladin himself superintended the erection 
of the monument. Possibly a record may turn 
up among some traveller’s notes which may 
identify the gate over which this inscription 
commemorated its founder’s name. 

SranLEy LaNnE-POOLE. 








TODMORDEN. 

On Thursday, July 7th, an archeological 
discovery was made at Todmorden, in York- 
shire. In a field called Black Heath a circle 
made of earth has long been known to exist, 
and has gone by the name of the ‘‘ Frying- 
Pan.” No tradition attached to it, but by some 
people in the neighbourhood it is spoken of as 
a ‘*Roman camp.” The excavations now made, 
however, prove it to have been a prehistoric 
burial-place. The ring is nearly a perfect 
circle, raised conspicuously above the ground, 
the rim of raised earth about 3 ft. wide, and the 
diameter of the whole circle 30 yards. Very 
soon a beautiful urn was laid bare exactly in the 
centre of the ring. This urn was embedded in 
charcoal and calcined bones. It was about 10in. 
high, 9in. wide at the top, tapering to 4 in. 
wide at the bottom. There was a rim or collar 
in the upper part of the urn about 3in. deep, 
and standing out about lin. in relief from 
the body of it. This collar was ornamented, 
probably by a pointed stick, in herring-bone 
pattern. The rest of the urn was plain. Two 
smaller urns were subsequently discovered, 
of inferior clay and differently ornamented : 
and another which had decomposed and 
crumbled into dust. From the inside of this 
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urn calcined human bones—too fragmentary 
for the sex to be determined—and charcoal 
were dug up. Within a few inches of this 
urn two small so-called ‘‘ incense - cups” 
were found. These cups were about 3 in. 
in diameter, tapering a little atthe bottom. One 
was very perfect, and beautifully ornamented 
all over. Indications of three other urns were 
also found, and these six urns seemed to have 
been arranged around the large central urn, 
and about 2 ft. apart. 

From the fact that pieces of flint and chert 
were dug out near the urns, and that thousands 
of flint implements have been previously dis- 
covered on the moorlands around Todmorden, 
it was at first supposed by Mr. Tattersall Wil- 
kinson, of Burnley, a local archeologist, and 
Mr. Robert Law, F.G.S. (to whom I am 
indebted for this description), that the remains 
belonged to the Neolithic Age. If so, this 
would have been doubly interesting as an 
indication that cremation was practised during 
that period, whereas the usual practice during 
the Later Stone Age was, as is well known, ‘‘ to 
bury their dead with their toes tucked up, till 
their knees came right under their nose.”” How- 
ever, when the intact urns were opened in the 
Todmorden Free Library, whither they had been 
conveyed, on Wednesday, July 13th, in the 
presence of a number of local archeologists, a 
small cup was laid bare inside one of the urns, 
in which a piece of metal, 24in. long and 1} in. 
wide at one end, and tapering to a point at the 
other, was found, and soon afterwards a bronze 
pin, which evidently belonged to it, the two 
forming a bronze brooch. A dozen beads, some 
jet, some bone, belonging to a necklace, and a 
bone pin were also discovered. Nothing else 
was found except calcined bone and charcoal, 
but the bronze brooch is decisive. The burial 
belongs to the Bronze Age, when it is known 
that cremation was practised, and was probably 
that of some great personage or chief of that 
age, together with his wives and dependants, 
who were compelled to accompany him on his 
journey to the underworld, after the fashion of 
suttee in India. The greatest credit is due to 
all who took part in so interesting a discovery. 

‘H. J. DuxinFretp ASTLEy, 
Hon. Sec. B.A.A. 








THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 

THE most important paper in the second 
part of the fourth volume of the Transactions 
of the Architectural and Archeological Society 
of Durham and Northumberland (Durham, Cald- 
cleugh), and also by far the longest, is the second 
and, we believe, the concluding part of the Rev. 
J. F. Hodgson’s account of Raby and its lords. 
An excellent piece of work, it might, with some 
additions, become a useful family chronicle of 
the house of Nevill, a family of which much has 
been written in a discursive manner, but of 
which no history doing full justice to the sub- 
ject has appeared. The writer possesses com- 
petent knowledge of the history as well as of 
the architecture of the North Country and of the 
genealogy of its great houses, things all needed 
when commenting on a race which made itself 
prominent in almost every turmoil of the Plan- 
tagenet time, and did not cease to be a great 
force in the land until the suppression of the 
rising in the North. Mr. Hodgson’s account 
begins here with John, Lord Nevill, son of Ralph. 
He was the third baron of his race, if we reckon 
only those who held the title by writ of summons; 
but there were four other more remote ancestors 
who were barons by tenure. John Nevill is the 
author’s hero. If not the greatest, he was, so 
far as the dim light which we have permits 
us to see, the noblest and most lovable of his 
line. So far as we know his history at present, 
he began his public life by serving under his 
father while he was still a lad, in the great 
victory of Nevill’s Cross (1346). Nevill, Percy, 
and the Archbishop of York were the three 
leaders of the levies which were raised to repel 





the Scotch. It has been frequently affirmed 
that Percy had the chief command, but it is 
more probable, and far more in accord with what 
we know of medisval warfare, that each of the 
three was supreme over his own following. 
Though probably little more than a boy at the 
time, young Nevill would gain much knowledge 
in even this short campaign. Youths in those 
days must have led a stirring life in the Border 
shires. In after days he was not only a soldier, 
but regarded as skilled also in naval affairs. In 
1370 he was Admiral of the Fleet from the 
mouth of the Thames northward, and shortly 
afterwards he was retained to serve the king 
for a whole year on the sea with 120 men-at-arms 
and 200 archers. But it is in neither his naval 
nor his military capacity that Nevill is specially 
interesting. There was another side of his 
character. What his knowledge of art may have 
been we may perhaps have no means of know- 
ing, but from what he did we may surmise 
that it was by no means insignificant. He was 
warmly attached to the great monastic house of 
Durham, and the gifts he showered on it were 
princely. His first offering seems to have been 
a structure of marble and alabaster, which 
stood near the shrine of St. Cuthbert. Its cost 
was upwards of two hundred pounds. Nor was 
he content with this costly gift, but when the 
work was done he gave a large sum of money 
towards making the reredos of the high altar. 
Both these pieces of elaborate sculpture were 
executed in London, and they were packed up 
in boxes and sent to Newcastle by sea at his 
lordship’s expense. The prior, we are told, 
paid for the chests being brought from the port 
to Durham. They were probably conveyed in 
ox waggons. This reredos, in a mutilated con- 
dition, still exists, so that it is possible to under- 
stand what was the manner of its beauty when 
the Lord of Raby saw it. ‘‘This magnificent 
screen,” says Mr. Hodgson, 

“though now, alas! stripped of that glittering host 
of saints and angels with which its niches were 
once all aglow, remains happily to us still. and— 
its nakedness notwithstanding—incomparably the 
lightest, loveliest, most poetic dream of beauty of 
its kind in all the realm.” 

Durham received much other adornment from 
this great noble. He was permitted by the 
prior and monks to enclose a part of the south 
aisle of the nave to form the Nevill chantry, the 
only chapel of a private family ever allowed 
within the church. The Nevills, though several 
of them were buried there, had no such honour- 
able distinction before his time. This special 
favour may have been granted on account 
of his father’s services at Nevill’s Cross. The 
special grace was not unmerited, for there can 
be little doubt that had the Scotch won the day 
the pillage of St. Cuthbert’s shrine would have 
been antedated by some two centuries. The 
bodies of his mother, Alice Audley, and of his 
first wife, Maud Percy, rest within what was 
once the enclosure, and he, when the end came, 
was laid beside them. The screen has perished. 
It is said to have been destroyed by the Scotch 
who were imprisoned there after the battle of 
Dunbar. Some of the monuments still remain 
in a sadly mutilated condition. The Lord of 
Raby did not confine his munificence to Durham 
alone. He rebuilt the chancel of Brancepeth 
Church, and, it is believed, did much else to 
adorn the structure. We have not space to 
follow Mr. Hodgson to the end of his important 
paper, but must not fail to remark that his 
account of what took place when the rising in 
the North collapsed, though short, is effective. 
He also throws out a suggestion, when speaking 
of the efligies of the fifth Earl of Westmorland, 
which will be interesting alike to the students of 
heraldry and folk-lore. There are human masks 
at the elbows and on the knee-pieces of this 
figure. These, as well as the bull’s head crest, 
have all of them protruding tongues. The author 
thinks there can be little doubt that they are 
exact copies of the armour worn by the earl 
during life, and that ‘‘the protruding tongues 





were pretty certainly adopted as preservation 
against witchcraft and the influence of the evil 
eye.” Canon Greenwell contributes an account 
of certain memorial crosses found at St. Oswald’s, 
Durham. We regard them as pre-Norman, but 
there is nothing to indicate that they belong to 
a time much prior to the Conquest. It has been 
suggested that interlacing ornaments such as 
these objects display may have been used in 
Northumbria at a later date than in more 
southern parts. 

To No. 6 of the seventh volume of the Records 
of Buckinghamshire (Aylesbury, De Fraine) Mr. 
John Parker contributes a paper on the Giffards, 
the first, we gather, of a series, and at present 
he has gone such a little way that it would be 
premature to criticize it. The pedigrees of the 
Giffards of Norman and pre-Norman times, as 
given by the older authorities, contain errors 
and omissions, and are sometimes contradictory 
of each other. Mr. Parker has examined the 
evidence afresh, and his account, so far as we are 
able to test it, is correct. It is certainly far 
in advance of the work of his predecessors. 
This makes us long to see the tabular pedigree 
which is promised for a future number. The 
Conqueror and the first of the English Giffards 
were not very distant relatives, but this alone 
does not account for 107 lordships being 
set down in Domesday as belonging to Walter 
Giffard. He had forty-eight manors in Buck- 
inghamshire. Of these Mr. Parker supplies a 
table, with the ancient and the modern names of 
the places and the hundreds in which they were. 
It has been said that the Norman invasion was 
in reality a tribal migration. This, we need not 
say, is an exaggeration ; but there is no doubt 
that Duke William was connected by blood ties, 
legitimate or illegitimate, with not a few of 
those among whom the lands of the conquered 
were distributed. Kinship alone, we may be 
sure, would not have induced William to 
endow his cousin so richly, had he not known 
him to be a strong man, well fitted for the hard 
work of consolidating the new monarchy. Mr. 
Parker prints two charters relating to Missen- 
den Abbey. They purport to have been granted 
by the third Walter Giffard as a confirmation of 
the foundation of Missenden Church by a certain 
William who took his name from the place. Un- 
happily the originals are not forthcoming. Mr. 
Parker has used the transcripts which occur in 
the Missenden chartulary. He regards the first 
as genuine and the second as spurious. This is 
not improbable. The forgery of charters, like 
that of Papal Bulls, was not by any means an 
unknown crime in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. We do not, however, find any very 
obvious signs of falsity in the document before 
us. Were the originals extant the question 
might, perhaps, be easier of solution. The 
latter document is held to be spurious mainly 
because it is a confirmation of the alleged deed 
of foundation of Missenden Abbey in 1133. Mr. 
Parker thinks that the second charter he has 
printed, and others which are not given, were 
manufactured in support of this foundation 
charter. If he be right, Missenden was never 
founded in the sense in which a lawyer would 
use the word, but grew out of a colony of clerics 
which had settled there. That there are eccle- 
siastical objections to this theory Mr. Parker 
must well know; but the times were out of 
joint, and matters were sometimes conducted 
quite as loosely by the Church as by the State. 
We hear much of adulterine castles in those 
days ; it would be curious should it be proved 
that there were adulterine abbeys also. White- 
cliff Cross is a mark cut on the surface of a lofty 
chalk hill which overlooks the vale of Aylesbury. 
All sorts of guesses have been ventured as to its 
origin and purport. One suggestion is that it was 
made by order of some one called Wiglaf, and 
others have opined that itis a memorial of thecon- 
version of the neighbouring Saxons, or that it 
records some forgotten victory over the heathen 
Danes. There is no ground whatever for these 
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fancies. It is possible, after all, that it may be 
a Christian symbol, made for the purpose of 
pointing out from a distance the path over the 
hills, perhaps as a sign for pilgrims. This, like 
the rest, is, however, but a mere guess. Mr. 
J. R. Payne has collected all the scattered 
notices of this cross that he can find. If we 
make the assumption that it is a relic of remote 
days, we must be prepared to meet the objection 
that none of the older antiquaries mentions 
it. Leland and Camden are silent, and Drayton 
—who, as Mr. Payne points out, had a peculiar 
liking for the vale of Aylesbury — does not 
appear to have known of it. Negative evidence 
of this kind may be easily made too much of ; 
but it carries with it some weight. The earliest 
mention of Whitecliff Cross known to the author 
was made by a Mr. Wise in 1742. He thought 
that it had come down from Saxon times. Mr. 
Payne, on the contrary, believes that it was 
made some time a little more than two hundred 
and fifty years ago, as a kind of beacon or guide 
mark to direct soldiers on their way to the head- 
quarters of the Buckinghamshire lieutenants who 
were stationed at Amersham ; and he suggests 
that it may have formed a ‘‘ part of Hampden’s 
general scheme of defence for the Chiltern 
Hills.” Mr. Payne may be right, but we can- 
not accept his suggestion without more evidence. 
Hampden, though a political Puritan, was not a 
religious fanatic ; but if, as is yet to be proved, 
he required a mark to be traced on the hillside 
which could be seen from afar, we do not think 
it would have taken the form of a cross. He 
would, had he no religious prejudices himself, 
have respected those of his followers. Crosses 
are often mentioned as the boundary marks of 
estates. Can this have been one? Have local 
records been examined to discover if any mention 
is to be found of the one under consideration ? 
Mr. Arthur Clear has contributed a useful paper 
on marriages during the Commonwealth ; and 
Mr. St. John Hope, in his remarks on Ickford 
Church, has given good advice, which, though 
it directly relates to one building only, would 
be, if pondered over, of service to every would- 
be church restorer. 

In Vol. XIX. Part III. of the Archwologia 
Ailiana (Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Reid & Co.) Mr. 
Cadwallader J. Bates’s paper entitled ‘Winwed- 
field : the Overthrow of Paganism, showsconsider- 
able local knowledge. More than one person has 
ventured to write on early Northumbrian his- 
tory who has had very little acquaintance with 
the topography of the ancient kingdom, and, as 
an inevitable consequence, confusion and error 
have been the result. Mr. Bates does not suffer 
from ignorance of this kind ; therefore, without 
accepting all his conclusions, we feel sure that 
he has made several steps in advance. If the 
arguments of the writer be sometimes hard to 
follow, it does not so much result from a defect 
in style as from the intricacy of the subject. 
Revolutions and counter - revolutions were of 
constant occurrence in the North when the new 
faith and the old paganism were struggling for 
the mastery, and trustworthy authorities to 
guide us are few, so it is never safe to be very 
confident as to dates ; but in or about the year 
655 Oswi is known to have fled to a place called 
Judeu or Giudi. This has been supposed to be 
Inchkeith, an island in the Forth, an identifi- 
cation which Mr. Plummer, in his edition of the 
‘Historical Works of Beda,’ doubtingly accepts. 
Mr. Bates believes it to have been Inveresk. 
This is an interesting suggestion, and an im- 
portant discovery should it be proved to be 
correct. He finds traces of the name in the 
Ejudensca of the Romans. In this he may 
possibly be right ; but such similarity as there 
is in sound—or it would perhaps be safer to 
say in spelling—is by no means a sure founda- 
tion on which to build an hypothesis, though it 
is in some degree supported by the fact that 
considerable Roman remains have been found 
there. Mr. Bates, however, goes further than 
this. He enlists in his service an ignorant 





translator who mistook Judeu for Judea, and 
thinks that from this may have arisen the dream 
that King Arthur visited Jerusalem. The 
tradition ‘‘is satisfactorily explained,” he says, 
if we concede that at one time or another the 
British hero ‘‘did really resort to the city of 
Judeu on the Esk.” Now, with all respect for 
Mr. Bates, who is usually a careful and accu- 
rate interpreter of the geography of North- 
umbria, we are bound to say that this is mere 
wild guesswork, unworthy of a place in a grave 
historical treatise, and therefore calculated to 
do no little harm. By a parallel line of argu- 
ment it would be easy to reduce the topo- 
graphical details of a fairy tale to seeming 
credibility. Historic enthusiasm is a noble 
faculty, which we desire to see far more com- 
mon than it is at present; but, like other 
virtues, it has its limits, and Mr. Bates surely 
oversteps them when he says of the struggle 
between the old and the new on the banks of 
the Winwaed that 

“in the whole annals of Christendom no one battle, 
perhaps, except that of the Milvian Bridge, has had 
such far-reaching consequences.” 

After reading this one cannot help speculating 
as to whether the writer has ever heard of the 
battle of Tours. Mr. H. A. Adamson has con- 
tributed a number of extracts from the Tyne- 
mouth parish registers. The earlier ones have 
been lost. The series now forthcoming begins 
in 1607. We find therein entries regarding many 
members of old North-Country families and of 
some of the newer men who have been bene- 
factors to the neighbourhood. Mr. Adamson 
draws attention to a curious fact, which, had it 
not been explained, might well have puzzled 
the genealogical inquirer. Under the 29th of 
November, 1628, occurs the entry of the burial 
of Sir Ralph Delavall. It is, however, almost 
certain that the corpse was really interred in the 
burial-place of his ancestors at Seaton Delaval. 
We have met with another instance of what may 
be called adouble burialentryin a part of England 
far away from the Tyne. It was, it seems, the 
custom, when a person of great importance 
died, to have funereal services at other places 
with which the deceased was connected as well 
as at the church where the body was laid to rest. 
It is very strange, however, that the minister, 
when he made the entry thereof in his register, 
did not take the trouble to explain it. Mr. 
Adamson has given a list of the strange Christian 
names he has encountered on his way through 
these registers, but we are sorry to have to add 
that he has not given their respective dates. 
‘Chopwell Woods’ is an interesting paper, con- 
tributed by Mr. W. W. Tomlinson. They 
belonged to the Priory of Durham in the twelfth 
century, but were granted by Bishop Pudsey 
to the Abbot of Newminster in exchange for 
Wolsingham. The bishop’s grant has been 
printed by the Surtees Society, but it has been 
left for Mr. Tomlinson to interpret. He has 
traced the old boundaries and endeavoured to 
identify the places mentioned. We fear he has 
not always been successful in the derivations 
he suggests. Chopwell Woods have interests 
besides those which appeal to the antiquary. 
They are still beautiful, ferns and rare plants 
grow there in natural luxuriance, and they 
are the breeding-place of the woodcock and 
the kestrel. They were long important for the 
growth of oak timber for the use of the ship- 
builders on the Tyne. During the great war 
with France the scarcity of oak timber 
throughout the land caused great searchings of 
heart both in Parliament and out of it. Between 
1813 and 1821 about nine hundred acres in these 
woods were planted for the purpose of producing 
oak timber for the navy. The work was done 
under the superintendence of William Billing- 
ton, who had previously planted eleven thou- 
sand acres in the Forest of Dean. His newly 
raised oaks in Chopwell Woods suffered much 
from the attacks of field-mice. They cut down 
young trees seven and eight feet high, and an 





inch and a half in diameter at the point where 
they were gnawed off. On the ‘‘ windy Mon- 
day,” January 7th, 1839, twenty thousand trees 
are said to have been uprooted. It was probably 
the greatest storm that any one now living can 
remember, so far as the eastern side of England 
is concerned. We have heard that the gale was 
powerful enough to hinder the tide flowing up 
the Trent and the Ouse. 





fine-Grt Gossiy. 

Tae National Gallery has obtained by pur- 
chase from Lady de Saumarez two hitherto 
undescribed Rembrandts, portraits of an 
elderly man and an old lady, both life size, 
seated, and dressed in black. When permission 
for their being sold has been granted by the 
Court of Chancery and they are hung with other 
works of the master in the Dutch Room, we 
shall speak of these pictures at greater length. 
They represent the later period of the painter's 
career, and are in excellent condition. 

WE are glad to hear that the public will have 
an opportunity of seeing, before its final dis- 
persal, the wonderful Hope collection of Dutch 
and Flemish pictures which Mr. Asher Wert- 
heimer bought last week for 121,5501., or only 
501. more than the next best offer. The 
collection has been described by Dr. 
Waagen, by Smith in his ‘ Catalogue Raisonné,’ 
and others ; but we hope that Mr. Wertheimer 
will have an adequate catalogue drawn up before 
the pictures are scattered. 

WE understand that the Leighton House 
Committee are likely to acquire for the house 
the painter’s ‘ Clytemnestra ’ (dated 1874), than 
which none of his classical works is more per- 
fectly characteristic of his genius in the sta- 
tuesque grace of the figure and the harmony of 
subdued light throughout. The queen is watching 
for the beacon fire from the battlements, while 
the starlight is just fading from the sky. Mr. 
G. F. Watts, expressing to the Committee his 
cordial approval of their choice, wrote : ‘‘It is 
a grand pictorial representation of Greek sculp- 
ture and Greek poetry ; very noble in form and 
expression, and singularly fine in the arrange- 
ment of drapery.” The walls are now well filled 
with an excellently arranged collection of the 
artist’s drawings, given by subscribers. These 
have attracted much interest during the past 
month, when the house has been open to 
visitors. As it is now, through the generosity 
of Lord Leighton’s sisters, handed over in 
trust to the Committee, it is hoped that funds 
may be forthcoming for endowment and to 
acquire the freehold, if possible. 

A SECOND edition of the Descriptive and 
Historical Catalogue of the Pictures and Sculp- 
tures in the National Gallery of British Art 
(Millbank), with biographical notices of deceased 
artists, is in course of preparation, and will 
soon be published. 

THe Society for the Preservation of the 
Monuments of Ancient Egypt has issued a 
statement received from Mr. Somers Clarke 
concerning the works which, under the Society’s 
auspices, have been carried out during the past 
year at the temple of Deir-el-Bahari, in Upper 
Egypt, and calling to mind the fact that Sir 
E. J. Poynter had previously stated that the 
roughly estimated cost of these works would 
amount to between 2001. and 3001. The actual 
sum raised on this account was about 2301., of 
which 2001. was handed to the authorities of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. Up to the present 
time about 146]. has been spent, so that 
54]. is now in the hands of the Fund, a sum 
that will go but a short way towards the com- 
pletion of the work. Accordingly the honorary 
secretary of the Society, Mr. A. H. Lyell, 
appeals to all who have already generously 
helped in the matter, as well as to lovers of 
art and antiquity in general, for further aid in 
carrying out the main objects of the Society, 
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as well as for funds enabling that association 
to complete its task at Deir-el-Bahari. For 
these purposes, or either of them, subscrip- 
tions should be sent to Mr. F. Hilton Price, 
honorary treasurer, 17, Collingham Gardens, 
South Kensington. The Society has under- 
taken to replace in their order, so far as is pos- 
sible, all the sculptured stones which have fallen 
from the structure of the temple, as well as, by 
putting a roof over them, to protect, so far as 
ossible, the most perfect and most valuable of 
the sculptures which, during the Society’s exca- 
vations, have been exposed to the tremendous 
glare of the sun and the disintegration caused 
by alternations of heat and cold. The state- 
ment proceeds further to explain what has 
already been effected by the Society. 


A CorRESPONDENT wishes to know what has 
become of the very fine bronze bust of Mr. 
Gladstone Woolner executed in 1882, not only 
admirable as a work of art, but the best of 
all the likenesses of the ‘statesman in his 
prime, except, perhaps, the same sculptor’s bust 
in marble, with the Homeric bas-reliefs on its 
pedestal, now occupying a distinguished place in 
the Bodleian. The work in bronze is, we 
presume, that which Woolner executed from 
the same model in clay as the marble bust 
the City of London commissioned him in 
1881 to produce for Guildhall, where it now 
is. It was carved from a block presented to 
the sculptor for the purpose by the Greek 
Government. So far as we know, the version in 
bronze now inquired for is in the possession of 
Mrs. Woolner. The City bust was made from 
sittings given to Woolner in Welbeck Street by 
Mr. Gladstone himself, who afterwards wrote to 
the sculptor praising the portrait in the highest 
terms, both as regards the likeness and the 
work of art. It was exhibited at the Academy 
in 1883. Of course this example and the bust 
in bronze differ from the Bodleian bust as to 
the age of the sitter and in some degree as to 
the expression. The earlier bust is draped ; 
not so its successor, the shoulders of which are 
bare. 


A CoRRESPONDENT writes :— 


“Mr, C. W. Carey, the Keeper of the Picture 
Gallery at the Royal Holloway College, has printed 
a brief account of the Turner picture there known 
as ‘Van Tromp’s Shallop entering the Scheldt.’ 
There are no Jess than four Van Tromp pictures, 
all of the same size, and with very similar titles, 
exhibited respectively at the Royal Academy in 1831, 
1832, 1833, and 1844. The first is in the Soane 
Museum, and the other three are thus accounted 
for: one is in the Royal Holloway College Galiery, 
another is in the collection of Sir Charles 
Tennant, and the third is the property of the 
National Gallery. It is quite clear that the Hollo- 
way College one is the fourth in point of exhibition 
order; whilst Mr, Carey’s arguments in favour of 
the Tennant example being from the exhibition of 
1832, and that the National Gallery example appeared 
at the Academy of the following year, are quite un- 
answerable. The conservatism of the Royal Academy 
authorities is answerable for innumerable doubts 
and blunders; a very small amount of trouble 
would be sufficient to ‘brand’ each picture with 
the year of its exhibition.” 














MUSIC 
The Orchestra—Vol. 1. The Technique of the 
Instruments. By Dr. Ebenezer Prout. 
(Augener & Co.) 


In some of the earlier numbers of the 
unportant series of works now drawing to 
a close there were certain points of theory 
on which it was possible to differ from the 
learned Dublin professor. In the volume 
under notice there is really nothing to dis- 
cuss, A reviewer has merely to say whether 
he believes the statements correct, whether 
he finds the descriptions clear and the illus- 
trations appropriate. As to the statements, 
one is obliged to take most of them on 
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trust. Dr. Prout informs his readers 
in his preface that, before writing a 
single line of the text, he ‘ examined 
nearly every orchestral score in his 
library”—and the contents of his book show 
— clearly what a large, comprehensive 
ibrary it is—so that to test every statement 
would be beyond the powers of the most 
conscientious critic. Our author himself says 
that he spent more than a year and a half 
in selecting examples; and those which 
he has actually published form only a small 
proportion of those which he collected. But 
Dr. Prout is a man whom one can safely trust, 
for accuracy is one of his special virtues. 
With regard to other volumes of the series, 
we cannot recall any one instance in which 
any statement of fact made by him was 
called in question. He must indeed be 
pretty sure of his facts, for we find him 
noticing a slip made by the ‘“ usually most 
accurate” M. Gevaert in his valuable treatise 
on instrumentation. As to clearness of de- 
scription, it may be doubted whether any 
English theorist has expressed himself in 
plainer, more lucid manner: the book reads 
as if the writer were chatting to us; and the 
homely style sometimes makes one forget 
how deep and learned a work it is. The 
illustrations have been most carefully 
selected. The author has tried, as far as 
was possible—so he tells us in the preface 
already mentioned—to avoid giving quota- 
tions from scores easily accessible to the 
student; such, in most cases, are only 
referred to. And, for the same reason, 
‘*comparatively few examples are given which 
are to be found in the large treatises of Gevaert 
and Hofmann, though these books, being ex- 
pensive, are not in the possession of all stu- 
dents.” 

We have spoken of Dr. Prout’s large 
library. Almost every quotation in the 
volume, he informs us, has been copied 
from scores in his possession. 

Our author is, above all things, practical. 
In the introductory chapter he treats 
students to excellent advice as to the best 
way of learning how to read scores fluently. 
And he reminds them that they must not 
only be able to hear in mind the right 
notes, but to hear them “ with their proper 
quality of tone.” The various instruments 
of the modern orchestra—divided into the 
usual three groups of strings, wind, and 
percussion—are then dealt with seriatim. 
In speaking of the harp, an “almost im- 
possible” passage for that instrument is 
quoted from the final scene of ‘Die Wal- 
kiire,’ to show the student “how not to 
write for the harp”; for Dr. Prout picks 
out here and there weak points in the scores 
of even the greatest masters. Of Wagner 
he says that he ‘‘ wrote worse for the harp 
than any other great composer.’ Now, 
curiously enough, this same passage is 
declared by Mr. F. Corder in his ‘The 
Orchestra’ to be ‘‘absolutely impossible.” 
The latter must surely have meant im- 
possible for ordinary players. Dr. Prout 
quotes Mr. Ernest Lockwood, the excellent 
harpist, who said ‘he had to practise this 
passage an hour a day for some weeks 
before he was able to play it at a Richter 
concert.” Our author refers, by the way, 
to the rare employment of the harp by the 
older composers ; he knows of ‘‘ no instance 
of its use by Haydn.” We can, however, 





mention just one: there is a short harp 
solo, accompanied by pizsicato strings, in 
Orfeo’s recitative, ‘‘ Rendete a questo seno,” 
in Haydn’s ‘Orfeo e Euridice.” It is 
strange that there should not be other 
instances, seeing that Johann Baptist 
Krumpholz, the celebrated harpist, was 
for several years a member of the prince’s 
chapel at Esterhéz, and that his wife was 
also a fine performer on that instrument, 
and played at a benefit concert given by 
Haydn in London. 

The slip made by M. Gevaert, to which 
we referred above, was in connexion with 
the cor anglais, of which that writer says 
neither Haydn nor Mozart made any use. 
Dr. Prout reminds us that the former em- 
ploys it in his ‘Stabat Mater’ and & flat 
Mass, while parts for two corni inglesi are 
to be found in two of Mozart’s operas and 
in two of his Divertimenti. Haydn also 
has parts for two of these instruments in an 
unpublished Divertimento written in 1764, 
and in his opera ‘ L’ Incontro Improvviso.’ 
To correct our careful author is hardly pos- 
sible, but from unpublished works, as in these 
instances, it is sometimes possible to supple- 
ment him. One more remark in connexion 
with Haydn. Dr. Prout says that he seldom 
wrote for more than two horns in the 
orchestra; also that Mozart has four horns 
in some of his earlier symphonies. It is 
interesting to note that the exceptional use 
of four horns by Haydn also occurs in early 
symphonies (two in p of the years 1763 and 
1765). 

Dr. Prout touches upon the question often 
asked by students, Why not write the 
transposing instruments at their real pitch, 
and thus make the scores easier to read ? 
He shows clearly that the practical dis- 
advantages of such a plan far outweigh the 
advantage of greater simplicity to the reader 
of the score. Of the difficulty young students 
find in reading the c clefs he says it can 
and must be conquered ; and the same may 
be said of the notation of the music for 
transposing instruments. The volume con- 
tains a most useful analytical index, pre- 
pared by the author’s friend and former 
pupil Mr. Joseph Spawforth; also a con- 
venient list of musical illustrations. The 
second volume—which will follow the pre- 
sent one as soon as possible—will deal with 
the important subjects of combination, con- 
trast, colour, &c. The author mentions 
the treatise of M. Gevaert—a great work 
in two volumes, which he considers “ by 
far the finest book on the subject ever 
written ’’—and declares that he makes no 
pretension to rival it. We may, however, 
say that when the second volume is com- 
pleted Dr. Prout’s ‘ Orchestra’ will be a 
work unique of its kind; and, published 
at a very moderate price, it will be within 
reach of almost all students. 








Musical Gossiy. 


Tue Leeds Festival will commence on Wed- 
nesday, October 5th, with Mendelssohn’s 
‘Elijah,’ and in the evening Mr. Ed. Elgar’s 
cantata ‘ Oaractacus,’ written for the festival, 
will be produced under the direction of the 
composer; also a new ode, by Mr. Otto 
Goldschmidt, for soprano solo and_ female 
chorus. On Thursday morning Dr. Stanford 
will conduct his ‘Te Deum’; and in the 
evening Mr. Alan Gray’s ode, ‘A Song of 
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Redemption,’ for soprano solo (Madame Albani) 
and chorus, will be produced under his direc- 
tion. Friday morning’s programme will com- 
mence with a Mozart symphony ; after which 
Bach’s Mass in B minor will be performed. In 
the evening Herr Humperdinck will conduct his 
‘Moorish’ Symphony, written specially for the 
festival. On Saturday morning Mr. Cowen 
will direct his new work, Collins’s ‘Ode to the 
Passions,’ for chorus and orchestra, also com- 
posed specially for the occasion. The programme 
will include the ‘Choral’ Symphony. In the 
evening Mendelssohn’s ‘Lobgesang’ will be 

erformed. The principal vocalists will be 

esdames Albani and Medora Henson, Miss E. 
Palliser, and Miss M. Brema; Miss Clara 
Butt ; Messrs. E. Lloyd and Ben Davies ; and 
Messrs. A. Black, Bispham, and Plunket 
Greene. Sir Arthur Sullivan will be the con- 
ductor. The serial tickets are all sold. 


THE programme of a series of performances 
to be given, under the direction of M. Felix 
Mottl, at the Carlsruhe Theatre, between the 
9th of September and the 16th of October, has 
just appeared. The works announced are: 
Gluck’s ‘ Orphée ’; Mozart’s ‘ Zauberflote’; Ber- 
lioz’s ‘ Béatrice et Benedict’ and ‘ Les Troyens’ 
(‘La Prise de Troie’ and ‘Les Troyens a 
Carthage ’), occupying two evenings ; Wagner’s 
‘Die Meistersinger,’ ‘Tristan,’ and ‘Der Ring 
des Nibelungen’; Liszt’s ‘Sainte Elisabeth’; 
and ‘Lobesang,’ a comic opera, in three acts, 
by Louis Thuille. Truly a month’s music which 
may be envied by many cities of larger growth. 


Tue French composer Théodore Gouvy, who 
spent nearly all his life in Germany, and who 
died recently at Leipzig, has bequeathed to the 
Berlin Academy of Fine Arts, of which he had 
been a member since 1895, a sum of 10,000 
marks, the annual interest to be allotted to 
any poor musician whom the Academy may deem 
worthy of assistance. It was the desire of the 
late composer that this money should especially 
benefit orchestral players. 

Tue three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the foundation of the Royal Chapel of Saxony 
is to be celebrated in September at Dresden. 
Richard Wagner presided over the musical 
festival on the occasion of the three hundredth 
anniversary in 1848, when he delivered a 
memorable speech, and the profits of the forth- 
coming celebration are to be devoted to a statue 
to him at Dresden. Leipzig, the native city 
of the composer, has, as yet, only a tablet on 
the house in which he was born. 

_ THE death is announced from Copenhagen of 

Emile Hartmann, brother-in-law and teacher 
of the late Niels Gade ; he was sixty-two years 
of age. His symphonies were well known in 
Germany. He composed several operas (‘ Die 
Erlenmiidchen,’ ‘Die Nixe,’ &c.). Jean 
Pierre Emile Hartmann, his father, still 
survives; he was born in 1805, four years 
before the death of Haydn and the birth of 
Mendelssohn. 

WE are glad to learn that Robert Schumann 
is at last to have a monument in his native city, 
Zwickau, in Saxony. Asum of 35,000 marks is 
said to have been already collected. 

Tue ‘Internationale Stiftung Mozarteum” 
has caused a memorial tablet to be placed over 
the recently discovered grave at Salzburg of 
Leopold Mozart (father of the great composer), 
who, born in 1719, died at that place as Vice- 
Capellmeister in 1787. At the same time a like 
token of reverence was bestowed on the grave 
of the excellent mother of Karl Maria von 
Weber, Genovefa, née Von Brenner, who died 
at Salzburg. 

Urpwarps of 40,000 marks have already been 
collected for the projected Wagner monument 
at Berlin, which will probably be placed on the 
Liitzowplatz. 

Tue Russian composer G. von Arnold, born 
in 1811 at St. Petersburg, has died at Sim- 





feropol. He had a rather chequered career, 
having first served with distinction in the army, 
and then held an appointment in the Civil Ser- 
vice. Subsequently he was able to follow his 
proper bent by devoting himself entirely to 
music. He composed several operas, and set to 
music a number of ballads and upwards of one 
hundred Lieder. He also made himself favour- 
ably known both in Russia and Germany as a 
musical writer and critic. 








DRAMA 


—~—— 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF ‘GAMMER GURTON’S 


NEEDLE.’ 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Havine undertaken to prepare an edition of 
‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle’ for the first volume 
of Prof. C. M. Gayley’s ‘‘Representative English 
Comedies,” shortly to be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., I have had occasion to ex- 
amine afresh the evidence relating to the author- 
ship of the play. My inquiries have led me to 
the conclusion that it was written neither by 
John Still nor John Bridges (the only persons 
to whom the composition has been attributed), 
but probably by a certain William Stevenson, 
whose name has not hitherto been mentioned 
by any historian of English literature. The 
arguments on which this conclusion is founded 
will be stated in the introduction to my edition 
of the play, which will probably be published 
early next year. Henry BraDLey. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Mr. CHartEs Hawrtrey will shortly migrate 
from the Comedy Theatre to the Avenue, 
taking with him Mr. Carton’s ‘Lord and Lady 
Algy.’ The Comedy will then close for a few 
weeks, to reopen under the management of 
Messrs. Greet and Engelbach with ‘ The Topsy- 
Turvy Hotel,’ an adaptation from the French 
of MM. Ordonneau and Roger, in which Mr. 
Arthur Playfair and Mr. John Le Hay will 
appear. 

THE production of ‘ Anthropos,’ a Greek play 
by Mr. Lecatza, promised for Friday in last 
week at the Duke of York’s Theatre, has been 
indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. Kyrie Bettew has been engaged by 
Mr. Charles Wyndham for the Criterion, and 
will appear in the contemplated new play by 
Messrs. Parker and Carson. 

AntHony Hopr’s new play, ‘The Adventures 
of Lady Ursula,’ will, it is anticipated, be given 
at the Duke of York’s in October, with Miss 
Evelyn Millard as the heroine. 

THE Criterion will reopen on Monday with 
‘ Bilberry of Tilbury ; or, the Lady Detective,’ 
a musical farce by Messrs. Silvanus Dauncey 
and G. D. Day, which has already been seen in 
the country. 

At the Shakespeare Theatre, Clapham 
Junction, ‘ Black and White,’ a musical comedy 
by Messrs. Mark Melford and John Crook, 
has been presented ; at the Brixton Theatre 
‘Dangerous Women,’ a melodrama by Mr. 
F. A. Scudamore; and at the Grand Theatre, 
Croydon, ‘A White Blackbird,’ by Messrs. 
Bowyer and Sprange. 

‘ONE OF THE Best,’ the well-known Adelphi 
drama, has been played during the week at the 
Grand Theatre, Islington. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—C, R. B.—W. F.—J. N.—F. C.— 
F. W. M.—J. F.—received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION BY Post. 
To all parts of the United Kingdom. 
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For Six Months ... oe ove ove wo 7 8 
For all Countries within the Postal Union. 
For Twelve Months... ooo ove oe oe 18 0 
For Six Months... ove ove ove oo 9 0 





MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE, 


Small colombier 8vo. 21s. net. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, 
Bart. A Record and Review. By MALCOLM 
BELL. With over 100 Illustrations. Third 
Edition. With Binding designed by Gleeson 
White. 

‘*Mr. Malcolm Bell’s monograph is as sumptuous as the 
finest printing and the best reproductive process can make 
it, and is a worthy tribute to the work of one of our greatest 
painters.” — Times, 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


WILLIAM MORRIS: his Art, his 
Writings, and his Public Life. By AYMER 
VALLANCE, M.A. F.S.4. With 60 Illustra. 
tions, including a Coloured Plate and Portrait, 
Imperial 8vo. 25s. net. 


2 vole, imperial 8vo. 50s. net. 


HISTORY of RENAISSANCE 
AKCHITECTURE in ENGLAND, a.p. 1500- 
1800. By REGINALD BLOMFIELD, M.A., 
Author of ‘The Formal Garden in England,’ 
With 150 Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Author, and 90 Plates from Photographs and 
Old Prints and Drawings. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 
DOLOMITE STRONGHOLDS. The 


Last Untrodden Alpine Peaks: an Account of 
Ascents of the Croda del Lago, the Little and 
Great Zinnen, the Cinque ‘Torri, the Finf- 
fingerspitze, and the Langkofel. By the Rev. 
J. SANGER DAVIES, M.A., Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and Member of the Alpine Club. 
With a Coloured Plate, Map, and numerous 
Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches 
by the Author. 


Small 8vo. 2s. 


MOUNTAINEERING. By Dr. Claude 
WILSON, Member of the Alpine Club. With 
Illustrations by Ellis Carr, Member of the 
Alpine Club. 

Small 8vo. 2s. 


SAILING. By E. F. Knight (‘ Times’ 
Correspondent in Havana). With numerous 
lllustrations. 


Crown 8vo. 8s, 6d. 


GOLF in THEORY and PRACTICE: 
some Hints to Beginners. By H. S. C. 
EVERARD. A Practical Manual. With 22 
Illustrations from Life. 

**One of the very best books of its class.”—Referee. 





NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE IN TWELVE 
MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
Crown 8vo. red edges, 4s. 6d. each. 
CHURCH COMMENTARY ON 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By the Rev. M. ¥. SADLER, 
Late Rector of Honiton and Prebendary of Wells. 
The ACTS of the HOLY APOSTLES. 
With Notes, Critical and Practical, 4 Maps 
illustrating St. Paul’s Journeys, and Intro- 
ductory Notes, 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES.—New Vol. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
LINCOLN. By A. F. Kendrick, B.A. 


With 46 Illustrations, 





LONDON MATRICULATION, JAN., 1899. 

Now ready, BOOKS XIII. and XIV. together, 

3s. 6d.; or separately, BOOK XIII, 2s. 6d. ; 
BOOK XIV., 2s. 6d. 

OVID.— METAMORPHOSES. 
BOOKS XIII. and XIV. With Introduction 
and Notes by C. H. KEENE, M.A., Professor 
of Greek, Queen’s College, Cork. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


BY DEAN STEPHENS. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 


The Popular Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Index and Portrait, 6s. 
BY LORD DALLING AND THE HON. EVELYN ASHLEY. 


The LIFE of VISCOUNT PAL- 
MERSTON. With Selections from his Diaries and Correspondence. 
2 yols, crown 8vo. with Frontispieces, 12s. 
EDITED BY PRINCE RICHARD METTERNICH. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of PRINCE 


METTERNICH. Vols. I. and II... 1773-1815, demy 8vo. with Por- 
trait, 36s. Vols. III and IV., 1816-1829, demy 8vo. 36s. Vol. V., 
1830-1835, demy 8vo. 18s. 


BY FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P. 


The LIFE of JOHN CHURCHILL, 
' DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, to the ACCESSION of QUEEN ANNE. 
Fourth Edition. With Portraits and Plans. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 


BY MADAME JUNOT. 


The COURT and FAMILY of NAPO- 


LEON. Ry the DUCHESS D’ABRANTES. New Edition. 4 vols. 
crown 8v0. 36s. 
BY M. DE BOURRIENNE. 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE. Edited by Colonel R. W. PHIPPS, late Royal Artillery. 
4 vols. crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 36s. 
BY MADAME CAMPAN. 


+ The LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
With Memoir of MADAME CAMPAN. New Edition, with Addi- 
tional Notes and Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

BY MISS PARDOE. 


The LIFE of MARIE DE MEDICIS, 


Queen of France, Consort of Henry IV., and mt of France 
during the Early Years of Louis XIII. 3 vols. demy 8vo. with 
Portraits and Facsimiles, 42s. 


The COURT and REIGN of FRANCIS 
the FIRST, KING of FRANCE. New Edition. 3 vols. demy 8yo. 
with numerous Illustrations on Steel, 42s. 


LOUIS XIV. and the COURT of 
FRANCE in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By JULIA 
PARDOE, Author of ‘The Life of Marie de Médicis,’ ‘‘The Court 
and Reign of Francis the First.’ 3 vols. demy 8vo. 42s. with 50 
Woodcuts and numerous Portraits on Stee! 

BY MR. W. FRASER RAE, 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, 
including Information from New Sources. With an Introduction 
by the QUIS of DUFFERIN and AVA, K.P. G.C.B. 2 vols. 
demy 8yo. with Portraits and other Illustrations, 26s. 

“The best and only critical biography of Sheridan.’”’—Z+mes. 





HISTORY. 
BY MR. LORD. 
The LOST EMPIRES of the MODERN 


WORLD : of Portugal, Spain, France, and Holland. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SECOND EDITION. 


The LOST POSSESSIONS of ENG- 


D: Tangier, Minorca, Cuba, Manila, Dunkirk, Corsica, Buenos 
Ayres, Java, the Ionian Islands, &e. Crown 8yo. 6s. 


BY DR. MOMMSEN. 
The HISTORY of ROME. Translated 


by Dr. P. W. DICKSON. 5 vols. crown 8vo0. 87s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of the ROMAN PRO- 


VINCES, from Caesar to Diocletian. Translated by Dr. P. W. 
DICKSON. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 10 Maps, 36s. 


BY PROFESSOR CREASY. 

The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 
ofthe WORLD. Thirty-seventh Edition, with Plans. Crown 8yo. 
canvas boards, 1s. 4d.; or in cloth gilt, red edges, 2s. Also a Lib: 
Edition, 8vo. with Plaus, 7s. 6d. 

The RISE and PROGRESS of the 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. An Account of the Primary Piin- 
ciples, and Formation and Development of the English Constitu- 
tion, avoiding Party Politics. Fifteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

BY M. GINDELY. 
The HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS’ 


WAR. Translated by Prof. TEN BROOK. 2 vols. large crown 
8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 24s. 


BY MR. JAMES. 
The NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 


BRITAIN, From the Declaration of War by France in 1793 to the 
Accession of George 1V. 6 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits, 42s. 


BY PRESIDENT THIERS. 


The HISTORY of the FRENCH 


REVOLUTION. Translated by FREDERICK SHOBERL. With 
50 Engravings on Steel. 5 vols. demy 8vo. 45s. 


BY MR. JOYCE. 
The HISTORY of the POST OFFICE. 


From its Establishment down to 1836, Demy 8vo. 16s. 


: BY MR. COOKE TAYLOR. 
The HISTORY of the FACTORY 


rary 


ductory Volume, Demy 8yo. 16s, 











SYSTEM, from the Earliest ‘Times down to the Present Day. Intro- | 


PUBLISHED BY 





LETTERS AND MEMOIRS. 
THE FOURTH EARL OF ORFORD. 


The LETTERS of HORACE 


WALPOLE. Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. 9 vols. 

demy 8vo. with 50 Illustrations on Steel, 5. 5s. Hand-made 

ae Edition, with 67 Lilustrations on Steel, cloth, 102. 10s. ; vellum, 
» Les. 


EDITED BY MR. WHEELER. 


LETTERS and OTHER UNPUB- 


LISHED WRITINGS of WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. With 
Portraits of Landor, ‘‘Ianthe,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


EDWARD FITZGERALD'S LETTERS. 


LETTERS of FITZGERALD to 


FANNY KEMBLE. Edited by WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, 
DC.L. Small crown 8vo., with Portraits of Mrs. Kemble and 
Edward Fitzgerald, engraved on Steel, 6s. 


EDITED BY LORD BRABOURNE. 


LETTERS of JANE AUSTEN. 2 vols. 


large crown 8yo. with Frontispieces, 24s. 


BY MRS. BISHOP. 


A MEMOIR of MRS. AUGUSTUS 


CRAVEN, Author of ‘A Sister’s Story.’ With Extracts from her 
Diaries and Correspondence. Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo., with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


MISS COBBE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


The LIFE of FRANCES POWER 


COBBE. By HERSELF. With Recollections of Dean Stanley— 
Matthew Arnold— Mrs. (Fanny) Kemble—Robert Browning— 


‘Tennyson—Carlyle—and many other persons of interest. Third 


Edition, with Lilustrations. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 21s. 
EDITED BY MISS DE MORGAN. 


REMINISCENCES of the LATE MRS. 


DE MORGAN. With Letters to Mrs. and Professor de Morgan. 
Edited by her Daughter, MARY A, DE MORGAN, Large crown 
8vo. with Portrait, 8s. 6d. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
BY COLONEL CORBETT. 


An OLD COACHMAN’S CHATTER. 
By Colonel CORBETT. With 8 Coaching Sketches on Stone by 
John Sturgess. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 15s. 


BY MAJOR FISHER. 


THROUGH the STABLE and 


SADDLE-ROOM : a Practical Guide for all concerned in the Owner- 
ship or Management of Horses. A New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ROD and RIVER. Demy 8vo. 14s. 
OUTDOOR LIFE in ENGLAND. A 


Study of Sport and Natural History. Demy 8vo. l4s. 
BY MR. WILLIAM DAY. 


The HORSE and HOW to BREED 


and REAR HIM. Author of ‘The Racehorse in Training,’ &c. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. lé6s. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of WILLIAM 
DAY. With Recollections of the Principal Celebrities of the Turf 
during the Presenc Keign. Third tion. Crown 8vo. paper 
wrapper, ls. ; cloth, ls. 6d. 

BY MR. W. P. COURTNEY. 


ENGLISH WHIST and WHIST 
PLAYERS. By WILLIAM PRIDEAUX COURTNEY. Demy 


THE DRAMA. 
BY MR. WALTER GOODMAN. 


The KEELEYS: on the STAGE and 


at HOME. With Portraits and other Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 14s. 
BY THEMSELVES. 


MR. and MRS. BANCROFT. Their 
Recollections On and Off the Stage. Eighth Edition Crown 8vo. 
paper wrapper, ls. ; or in cloth, 1s. 6d. 


BY MRS. WOODS. 


LYRICS and BALLADS. By Margaret 


L. WOODS. Small 8vo. printed on Hand-made Paper, 4s. 
BY MR. T. E. PEMBERTON. 


LIFE and WRITINGS of T. W. 
ROBERTSON. With Portrait, Facsimile, and other Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


EDWARD ASKEW SOTHERN: a 


Memoir. With Portraits and Facsimiles. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 








Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 








WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON. 


MUSIC. 


BY MRS. DIEHL (ALICE MANGOLD). 


MUSICAL MEMORIES. With 


Anecdotes and Recollections of Chopin, Berlioz, Rossini, Sir Charles 
Hallé, Rubinstein, Sarasate, and many others well known to the 
musical world. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BY LADY HELEN CRAVEN. 


NOTES of a MUSIC LOVER. Crown 


8vo. 6s. 
EDITED BY DR. JANSEN. 


The LIFE of ROBERT SCHUMANN, 


Told in his Letters. Translated by MAY SIMPSON. 2 vols. 
crown 8yo. 21s. 


BY MR. F. J. CROWEST. 


The STORY of BRITISH MUSIC. 


From the Earliest Times to the Tudor Period. Demy 8vo. with 
numerous IlJustrations, 15s. 


The GREAT TONE POETS: Brief 


hayes of the Greater Composers. Seventh Edition. Crown 8yvo. 
s. 6d. 


BY THE LATE MISS BETTINA WALKER. 


MY MUSICAL EXPERIENCES. 


With Reminiscences of Sir Sterndale Bennett, Tausig, Sgambati, 
Liszt, Deppe, Scharwenka, and Henselt. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BY MR. J. F. ROWBOTHAM. 


The HISTORY of MUSIC. A New 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BY HERR WILHELM KUHE. 


MY MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


With Portrait and Autographs. Demy 8vo. 14s. 





PAINTING, SCULPTURE, &c. 
BY WILLIAM POWELL FRITH, R.A. 


REMINISCENCES of W. P. FRITH, 


R.A. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FURTHER REMINISCENCES. Third 


Edition. 8vo. with Portrait, 15s. 


JOHN LEECH: his Life and Work. 


— Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo., with Portrait and Illustrations, 
26s. 


BY MR. ALFRED T. STORY. 


The LIFE of JOHN LINNELL. Demy 


8vo. with Illustrations, 28s. 


LIVES of JAMES HOLMES and 


JOHN VARLEY. Demy 8vo. l4s. 


BY SIDNEY COOPER, R.A. 


MY LIFE. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 


BY JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 


The LIVES of PAINTERS: Hogarth, 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli, Sir Thomas Lawrence, 


Turner. Crown 8vo. with Portraits, 6s. 


BY MR. FRANCIS WOODWARD. 


The MASTERPIECES of Sir ROBERT 


STRANGE. Reproductions of 20 Engravings in Permanent Photo- 
graphy. With Memoir and Portions of his Autobiography. Folio, 
42s. 


BY MR. WEDMORE. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH ART. The 
Second Series, i Romney, C ble, David Cox, George 
Cruikshank, Meryon, Burne-Jones, and Albert Large 
crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





Moore. 


BY MR. WILLIAMS. 


SKETCHES of VILLAGE and 


ESTATE BUILDINGS. From Designs by JAMES WILLIAMS, 
Architect. Wiih Notes and 30 Illustrations, 15s. 


BY M. PLON. 


The LIFE and WORK of THOR- 


VALDSEN. From the French, by Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. Imperial 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 25s. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 
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“A FASCINATING PAGE OF LITERARY 
HISTORY.” —Zilustrated London News. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 24s. 


JOHN FRANCIS 
AND THE ‘ATHENAUM.’ 


A LITERARY CHRONICLE OF 
HALF A CENTURY. 
By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


—_»~— 


“ We have put before us a valuable collection of 
materials for the future history of the Victorian 
era of English literature.”—Standard. 

“No other fifty years of English literature eontain 
60 much to interest an English reader.” —/7eeman. 

“A mine of information on subjects connected 
with literature for the last fifty years.’—Zcho. 

“Rich in literary and social interest, and afford a 
comprehensive survey of the intellectual progress of 
the nation.”—Leeds Mercury. 

“ This literary chronicle of half a century must at 
once, or in course of a short time, take a place as a 
permanent work of reference.” 

Publishers’ Circular. 

“The entire work affords a comprehensive view 
of the intellectual life of the period it covers, which 
will be found extremely helpful by students of 
English literature.”—Christian World. 

“A worthy monument of the development of 
literature during the last fifty years......The volumes 
contain not a little specially interesting to Scots- 
men.”—Scotsman. 

“The thought of compiling these volumes was a 
oaney one, and it has been ably carried out by Mr. 
John C. Francis, the son of the veteran publisher.” 

Literary World. 

“The volumes abound with curious and interesting 
statements, and in bringing before the public the 
most notable features of a distinguished journal 
from its infancy almost to the present hour, 
Mr. Francis deserves the thanks of all readers inter- 
ested in literature.” —Spectator, 

“Tt was a happy thought in this age of jubilees to 
associate with a lite chronicle of the last fifty 
a a biographical sketch of the life of John 

rancis......As we glance through the contents there 
is scarcely a page which does not induce us to stop 
and read about the men and events that are sum- 
moned again before us.” — Western Daily Mercury, 

“Our survey has been unavoidably confined 
almost TT to the first volume ; indeed, any- 
thing like an adequate account of the book is 
impossible, for it may be described as a history in 
notes of the literature of the period with which it 
deals. We confess that we have been able to find 
very few pages altogether barren of interest, and by 
far the larger portion of the book will be found 
irresistibly attractive by all who care anything for 
the history of literature in our own time.” 

Manchester Examiner. 

** It is in characters so sterling and admirable as 
this that the real strength of a nation lies......The 
public will find in the book reading which, if light 
and easy, is also full of interest and suggestion...... 
We suspect that writers for the daily and weekly 
papers will find out that it is convenient to keep 
these volumes of handy size, and each having its 
own index, extending the one to 20 the other to 30 
pages, at their elbow for reference.” 

Liverpool Mercury. 

“The book is, in fact, as it is described, a literary 
chronicle of the period with which it deals, and a 
chronicle put together with as much skill as taste 
and discrimination. The information given about 
notable people of the past is always interesting and 
often piquant, while it rarely fails to throw some 
new light on the individuality of the person to 
whom it refers."—Liverpool Daily Post. 

“No memoir of Mr. Francis would be complete 
without a corresponding history of the journal with 
which his name will for ever be identified......The 
extraordinary variety of subjects and persons re- 
ferred to, embracing as they do every event in litera- 
ture, and referring to every person of distinction in 
science or letters, is a record of such magnitude that 
we can only indicate its outlines. To the literar 
historian the volumes will be of incalculable service,” 

Bookseller. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington Street, W., 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—The Church (?) at Silchester—Smith’s ‘ Cyclopedia of Names’ 
—Wild Horses—St. Fursey—Temperate Latitudes—Morning—Syntax 
of a Preface—Cousin—Keinterment of Sir N. Crispe—Epitaph—X 
Rays—Bertolini’s Hotel. 

UERIES :—Odin—Laws concerning Names—Habakkuk—Sweating- 
its—Chief Justice Kelly—‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress ’—Birch—Mrs 
orton’s ‘ The Dream ’—The Ploughing of the Pp of China— 

Wild Forest Bulls—Signature as Mark of Ownership—Use of Low 
Latin—British Colonial Kegisters—A Noble Card-sharper. 


REPLIES :—“‘Sumer is y-cumen in”—Tobacco in England—‘ Three 
Joviat Huntsmen’—Coins—Port Arthur—Sir Thomas Lynch— 
Cardinal Wolsey’s Leaden Water-pipes — ‘The Causidicade ' — 
“ Horse-Marine ’’—Shakspeare and the Sea—Wild Geese—Rhymes 
for Book-Borrowers — Lochwinnoch — ‘t Hop-picker’’ — “‘ -halgh ’ 
St. Werner—Frobisher—John Loudoun ~kKev. Mr. Marriot — 
“ Dewy-feathered "—Dictionary of English Proverbs—‘“ Harrow ”— 
“ Whose curtain never outward swings ’”’—Emerson Quotation— 
“ Drangut’’ — Hamlake — Crucifixion in Yorkshire — Stonyhurst 
Cricket—“ Tit-tat-to’’"—Sheridan and Dundas—Book-Berrowing— 
André. 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Gross’s ‘Bibliography of British Municipal 
History ’"—Furneaux's ‘Agricola of ‘lacitus ’—Harrison’s ‘ Place- 
Names of the Liverpool District '—Holmes’s ‘Sir Benjamin Brodie.’ 





LAST WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—From Holborn to the Strand—Ancient Zodiacs—Inverury— 
Leigh—Regent Square—‘ Love’s Labour's Lost '—‘‘ Piggin ”—Field- 
Names—Good Friday Custom—Tobacce in England—* Brazen-soft” 
—Salad Oil. 

QUERIES :—Farquhar’s ‘Beaux’ Stratagem’—Scottish Bodyguards— 
Cowslip—Gladstone and Anonymous Letters—Capt. Gibbs—John- 
son's Two Books — Bridget Cheynell—‘The Book of ‘Tropenell— 
Grindleford Bridge—“ ‘Tata ’’—Allium—‘ Three Jovial Huntsmen '— 

Mather: Clattworthy — Dr. Stukeley’s House — Raphael — Cooke 
Family—Rev. G Huntley —“ ‘the key of the street Poca Saying— 
Soleby — Labrusca —Sir Thomas Munro—John Hitchcock —Cann 
Office—Chintz Gowns—Marriage Customs. 

REPLIES :—Houses without Staireases— Mrs. Gibbs — Historic Per- 
spective—Cheltenham—Portrait of Queen Charlotte—‘‘ Modestest ” 
—Popular Fables—Ennius—‘‘ Hokeday ’’—Kogie — Domestic Imple- 
ment—Orders of Friars—Scott on Grimm's ‘Popular Stories’— 
“ Dewsiers’’—Slavonic Names—Episcopal Families— Wart-curing— 
Martin Luther — Brummell — *‘ Horse-chestnut”—Marginal Refer- 
ences in the Bible—Bally—Pattens—Latin Epitaph—Ravensworth— 
Sir M. Stukeley—“‘ Heron ”"—African Names—Muggerhanger—Burns 
and Coleridge — Wada — De Burghs — Cordwainer —George Old— 
Washington Pega RE hoa is a garden in her face’’—Paejama— 
Cope and Mitre— Benjamin Thorpe—Prime Minister — ‘‘ Anigo- 
santhus ”’—Lily of Wales. 

NOTES on BOOKS :—O’Connor’s ‘Facts about Bookworms ’—Cunning- 
ham’s ‘Essay on Western Civilization’— Lang’s Scott’s ‘Bride of 
Lammermoor.’ 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each, 
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THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 


The ATHENZEUM for Juty 50 contains Articles on 

A NEW ROOK on CHINA. 

AUBREY’S BRIEF LIVES. 

A FRENCH SCHOLAR on PREHISTORIC EGYPT. 

IRELAND during the PRESENT CENTURY. 

The GRENADIERS of FREDERICK WILLIAM 1. 

A DISSERTATION on the ATHENIAN SECRETARIES. 

The RECORDS of LINCOLN’S INN. 

NEW NOVELS—Lady Jezebel; The Price of 2 Wife; Wives in Exile ; 
A Race for Millions; Fortune’s Gate ; A Point of View. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 

IRISH HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 

LOCAL HISTORY.—PHILOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

RECENT VERSE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE —LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

MR. VAN VOORST; The BOBLEIAN; ‘RAMEAU’S NEPHEW,’ a 
ROMANCE of BIBLIOGRAPHY; SHAKSPEARE’S SONNETS; 
MR. OMAN’S ‘ART of WAR’; LINEN PAPERS. 

ALso— 





LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Zoological Literature ; Anthropological Notes ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :- Old English Glasses; Library Table ; Contributions to 
Classical Archeology ; The Kew Palace Medallions; The Archxo- 
logical Association at Peterborough; The West Front of Peter- 
borough; ‘The Archeological Institute at Lancaster; New Prints; 
Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip. 

DRAMA :—The Week ; Library Table ; Gossip. 





The ATHEN EUM for July 23 contains Articles on 

JOHN and SEBASTIAN CABOT. 

VALE PRESS EDITION of VAUGHAN’S POEMS. 

CALENDAR of TREASURY BOOKS and PAPERS. 

DR. BLASS on the PHILOLOGY of the GOSPELS. 

A REVISED RECORD of the LONDON CLERGY. 

A HISTORY of NORTHUMBERLAND. 

CALENDAR of PATENT ROLLS of the FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

NEW NOVELS—Stephen Brent; Miss Tod and the Prophets; The 
Actor-Manager; The Wooings of Jezebel Pettyfer ; Les Amours de 
Don Juan. 

INDIAN FRONTIER WARFARE. 

SHORT STORIES. 

BOOKS on GLASGOW. 

BOOKS on BANKING. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

EDMUND WALLER; ‘The ART of WAR in the MIDDLE AGES’; 
The PUBLIC SCHOOLS in 1898; MRS. LYNN LINTON. 

SCIENCE—Audubon and his Journals ; Library Table ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—Chippendale Furniture; Library Table; The Archxo- 
lozical Institute at Lancaster ; The Archeological Association at 
Peterborough; The Engineers and the Temples of Phile; The 
Burne-Jones Sale ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA—Mr. Hollingshead’s Gaiety Chronicles ; Gossip. 


THE ATHENZUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN Cc FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 





E.C, ; and of all Newsagents. 


BENNETT’S POEMS 


wo" 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBU 
NTRIBC TIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 





Atheneum.—‘‘ These ballads are spirited and stirring; ») « 
Fall of Harald Hardrada,’ ‘Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor” b= >= 
John,’ the soldier’s name for the famous Duke of Marlborough, which is 
a specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ isa vividly told 
story. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,’ 


and are well said and 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have British blood in the: ane 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's ballads will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.” 


SONGS for SAILORS. 
Morning Post.—‘‘ Spirited, melodious, and vigorous! 
Datly News." Very spirited.” 6 rsy eto et 
Pall Mali Gazette.—“' Keally admirable.” 
Morning Advertiser.—‘“‘ Sure of a wide popularity.” 
John Bull.—‘“‘ Very successful.” 
Metropolitan.—“ Instinct with patriotic fire.” 
rape ned Aer Peat ted done.” 
News o vorld.—‘‘ There is real poetry in these songs.” 
‘érror.— With admirable felicity he ‘embodi national ti 
ot meget Te which stir the hres of a people.” 
vho.—*‘ These songs are lite: written for sailors, 
precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy.” sndehey ave 
formts songs bear a true literary mark 
the genuine ring.” i < ans Gre Ge 
rami 


iner.—‘* Full of incident and strongly expressed sentim 
having a simple, dashing, musical roll an movemess that comeinen 
of some songs that are favourable with all sailors, and the touches of 
humour he introduces are precisely of the kind that they will relish.” 

Scotsman.—‘‘ Dr. Bennett's heart is thoroughly in his work.,..All 
—— and vigorous. There is a healthy, manly, fresh-air dash about 
them which ought to make them popular with the class for whose use 
ye oo ae a are snr eae 

‘aphic.—*We may fairly sa t Dr. Bennett has tak 
mantle Ga 4 dvd apie 
ercury.—“'There ig no One nowadays who can com: w 
Dr. Bennett as a et ape song-writer. In his volume of jontones on 
find the qualities which must secure its success.” 

Live: 1 Matl.—‘‘ Dr. Bennett has devoted his lyrical powers to a noble 
object in this comprehensive yet inexpensive work. ‘This gem deserves 
to be patronized not only by our entire Royal Navy, but by all our 
Sailors’ Homes and all our Mercantile Marine Association ” 

Lite World.—‘‘ It seeks to quicken the pulses of our national life. 

hoped those spirit-stirring songs may be sung in all parts of 
the world by our gallant tars, northand south, eastand west—wherever, 
in short, the Union Jack floats proudly over the sea. We heartily com. 
mend Dr. Bennett’s ‘Songs for Sailors’ to the public at large.” 











It is to be 





Crown 8yo. cloth, 5s. 


PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER. An Attempted 


Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Eschylus. 
London: Chatto & Windus, 110 and 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





Now ready, price 6s. ; by post, 6s. 3d. 
THE GENERAL INDEX 
TO THE EIGHTH SERIES OF 
NOTTS QUERIES, 


Vols. I. to XII., 1892 to 1897. 


and 
(Two Vols. in each Year.) 
Published by John C. Francis, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 
OTES and QUERIES for APRIL 29th, May 13th, 

th, JUNE 10th, 24th, and JULY 8th, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 


27 , 
GRAPHY of the EARL of BEACONSFIELD. This includes KEYS to 
‘VIVIAN GREY,’ ‘CONINGSBY,’ ‘ LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ ENDYMION.’ 


Price of the Six Numbers, 2s.; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 
John C. Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 

NOTES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 

24th, 1892, and JANUARY 7th and 2ist, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE. 

Price of the Four Numbers, 1s. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 
on wet aaa Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

e, E.C. 


THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Made in Three Sizes at 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s., up to 18 Gs., post free. 
Not until you write with a “SWAN” will you realize its inestimable 
value. The most prolific writers of to-day Sia itasa 
“ PER PEN.” 
It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. 
Of all Pens most famous. We only require your steel pen and band- 
writing to select a suitable Pen. 
Illustrated Catalogue post free on application to 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, Dept. D., 93, Cheapside, E.C.; 
95a, Regent Street, W., London; and 3, Exchange Street, hesti 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 
LIABILITY UNDER THIS ACT IS UNDERWRITTEN BY THE 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 00. 
ESTABLISHED 1849. CAPITAL, 1,000,000. 
ACCIDENT ASSURANCE, 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA 


The best rem for 
‘id HEARTBURN, 














ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEAD. 


” and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest se ed for Delicate Constitutions, 
and Infan' 
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~ BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Manchester: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., Editorial Department, ALBERT SQUARE. 


ease Ow*enhnv— aeaEOnaeaeEeeaeaaeaeeeeeeemssesd 


MONTHLY. 
BRADSHAWS GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE for GREAT 


BRITAIN and IRELAND. With Railway Travelling Map. Monthly, price 6d.; by post, 104d. 


BRADSHAW'S CONTINENTAL GUIDE. Price 2s. with Map of the Continent; by post, 2s. 4d. 
BRADSHAW'S SPECIAL CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE for the whole of EUROPE, 


including Turkey, Algeria. With Maps and Plans. Price 3s, 6d, cloth; by post, 4s, 1d. 














| ANNUALLY. 
| BRADSHAW'S PARIS and ENVIRONS. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; stiff wrapper, ls. 6d. post free. 


\ BRADSHAW HANDBOOK of BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. post free. 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. Cloth, 5s. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. Cloth, 5s. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, including ROME. Cloth, 7s. 6d. post free. 


_| BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. By Dr. Charnock, F.S.A. Cloth, 7s. 6d. post free. 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BRITTANY, with Maps. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to TYROL. Cloth, 2s. 6d. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE through NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS, with Maps. Price 


1s. 6d, stiff wrapper, post free. 


BRADSHAW’S PHRASE BOOKS (handy and convenient for the pocket), in French, German, 


Italian, and Spanish. Bound in cloth, 1s, each, post free. 





PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 








Travellers to any part of the world who desire to avoid trouble may obtain the same through the above 
well-known Agency. The cost of Passport is 2s.; fee, 1s. 6d. Visas, 1s., and Consulate charges in addition. 
Passport Cases from 1s. 6d. . 

Although not absolutely necessary in some parts of Europe, it is advisable to have a Passport, and 
beyond being a ready means of recognition, it is very useful in obtaining admission to Museums, Picture 
Galleries, &c., closed to the general public, or for obtaining letters addressed ‘ Post Restante.” 

As the rules of the various Powers are continually changing with respect to Visas, &c., it is advisable 
for holders of old Passports to write to us before starting to see if anything more is required. 

Foreign Office Passports cannot be granted to persons already abroad. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO’S LIST. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, comprising over 3,000 Books of every description, post free on application. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. | 


Messrs. WARD, LOCK & CO., Limited, will publish at an early datean ENTIRELY NEW EDITION of 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES 


AND UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 


A Complete Record of all Nations and Times, comprising :—Remarkable Occurrences—Ancient, Medixval, and Modern; Nations and their Governments 7 
Laws, Institutions, Manners and Customs ; the Origin, Development, and Progress of Arts, Sciences, Law, and Learning ; the Civil, Military, Religious, Moral, 
and Philanthropic Institutions of various Nations in the different Epochs. j 


With especial reference to the History and Achievements of the British Empire. 


CONTAINING THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD TO THE AUTUMN OF 1898. 
By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 


Hon. Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, Cor. Mem. Hist. Soc., New York, &c. 4 
Medium 8vo. cloth, 21s.; half-calf, 25s. ; full or tree calf, 31s. 6d, 








Lp CONTAINING CONSIDERABLY OVER 
Twenty-second Edition. 1,230 Pages. 
Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged, with New and Important Matter, 12,000 Articles. 
and thoroughly brought down to the Autumn of 1898. 14,000 Dates and Facts. 
SHORT EXTRACTS FROM PRESS NOTICES. j 
“* It would be difficult, if not impossible, to name a single volume so opu!ent in the information which every man asks for every day of his life.” —Spectator. 
** Fully maintains its long-established reputation as a book of reference which nobody can safely disp with.” —Standard. 








“** Probably no other single work in the English language contains such a mass of condensed information.”—Daily Telegraph. ’ , 
“This invaluable, and we may even say indispensable, work of reference. Probably no book yet compiled ever gave so many facts and dates in a like space.”—Datly News. 
‘*** Hadyn’s Dictionary of Dates’ is the most universal book of reference in a moderate compass that we know ot in the English language.”— Zimes, 


PROSPECTUS AND SPECIMEN PAGE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
GUY BOOTHBY’S POPULAR NOVELS. | TWELVE SPLENDID NEW 8s. 6d. NOVELS. 


Each Volume crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. ; 
With Illustrations by STANLEY L. WOOD, RAYMOND POTTER, 
Profusely illustrated by STANLEY L. WOOD. and others. 


‘‘ The reader [of a story by Guy Boothby] may always be sure of an exciting | “Messrs, Ward, Lock & Co.’s novels have deceived our eyes again. This 
tale, vigorously told and skilfully constructed, which cannot be put down | firm, acting apparently on Mr. Bryce’s suggestions that books should be 





Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. each. 











when once opened before the end is reached.”— Bookseller. peg crane sy von dg 8s. 6d, novels which in bulk and appearance look 
LUST of HATE. BY E. aa a 
BUSHIGRAMS. | AS A MAN : | 
BY RICHARD MARSH. L 
DR. NIKOLA. | The CRIME and the CRIMINAL. 
A BID for FORTUNE. | BY FLORENCE M. KINGSLEY. 
BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. | — —— | 
MARRIAGE of ESTHER. | PHILIPPI the GUARDSMAN. , 
IN STRANGE COMPANY. Fa — 
MATERFAM : 
FOUR NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. | AT MIDNIGHT. 
BY M. McDONNELL BODKIN, Q.C. BY ARCHER P. CROUCH. 
FOR the REBEL CAUSE. 
A STOLEN LIFE. BY lle POPE HUMPHREY. ' 
rh BLUE ms _— PHGBE TILSON. 
e ' BY THOROLD ASHLEY. 
BY MRS. E. H. STRAIN. SIR TRISTRAM. 





| BY J. S. FLETCHER. 


A MAN’S FOES. PASQUINADO. 


BY A. KEVILL-DAVIES. | BY COULSON KERNAHAN. 


PHARISEES. CAPTAIN SHANNON. 
WARD, LOCK & CO., Limrrep, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. oul 


Cc should be adaressed to “The Editor” — Advertisements and Business Letters to “The Publisher” —at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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